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EDITORIAL 


‘ie publication of Blair’s contribution to the discussion on ‘Utopia’ 
requires some comment. Most of the friends of CoNTEMPORARY IssUES and 
DINGE DER ZEIT are convinced that it is largely a piece of scandal, 
impudently and viciously done. Without any equivocation this opinion was 
conveyed to him. We gave him the opportunity to remove what was 
unnecessarily offensive in his approach, something that can only harm 
himself, and undertook to answer, in the neutral manner that this would 
make possible, all his ‘arguments’ and to satisfy all his ‘curious’ wishes 
publicly. Our proposal was refused, and in so far as his contribution is not 
a duplicate of what has already appeared under Utopia discussion, we have 
no alternative (printing it exactly as he wishes it) but to commit ourselves 
solidly to a first principle for a democracy of content — that of freedom 
of the means of expression which is to be guaranteed, as stated in the 
first editorial to both magazines, in ‘any desired form whatever’. Our 
author insists not only on his ‘ideas’ but also on his ‘manner’ of handling 
them and there is nothing to be done, once he insists, but to grant him 
his good right. 

In this as in everything else we stand committed to the ‘unusual and 
the unexpected’. Ernst Zander has undertaken to reply to his attack in our 
next number, at length and in every detail substantiating our view, and 
will demonstrate that once a movement is seriously committed to breaking 
out of the ruling conformism, disguised by lip-service to ‘freedoms’, even 
bad argumentation ‘venomously’ advanced can be utilized to draw 
illuminating lessons. On this question we strongly recommend that Erik 
Erikson’s letters in this number be very carefully read. A further contribu- 
tion to Utopia discussion and a reply by Zander had unfortunately to be 
held over for lack of space. 


Readers will remember that in our last issue we published an article by 
Paul Mattick entitled ‘The Keynesian International’ and indicated in a note 
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EDITORIAL 3 


to it that we would deal further with the ‘inner limits’ of capitalism that he 
touches on. He raised the question in connection with the impossibility of 
capitalism progressively developing economically the ‘colonial’ or ‘back- 
ward’ areas and this is dealt with at some length, though the problem is not 
its main tenor, in the article “The Cold War and the Hydrogen Bomb’. 


Some time ago we issued a duplicated letter to ‘All Readers and 
Friends’ outlining some of the more immediate difficulties and tasks that 
confront our movement in its publications and practice, and stipulating 
ways and means of helping toward the growth of the movement. We thank 
those. who responded to our appeal in its many aspects and acknowledge 


new donations of money below. Copies of the letter are available to those 
who have not yet received it. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED 


Ho.ianp: Dr. H.L., £9 8s.; Mr. Spr., 19s.; Mr. Hil, 19s. GERMANY: 
W.H., £1; E.W., £1; H.N., 10s.; P.A., £25; B.W., £4 6s, NorTHERN 
IRELAND: J.T., £5. Sourn Arrica: M.G., £10. Torat: £58 2s. 








Ray Jackson 


THE COLD WAR AND THE 
HYDROGEN BOMB 


I 


On 12th February, 1950, Dr. Albert Einstein declared: “ihe armament 
race between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., originally supposed to be a 
preventive measure, assumes hysterical character. On both sides, the means 
to mass destruction are perfected with feverish haste. . . . If successful, 
radioactive poisoning of the atmosphere and hence annihilation of any life 
on earth has been brought within the range of technical possibilities. The 
ghostlike character of this development lies in its apparently compulsory 
trend. Every step appears as the unavoidable consequence of the preceding 
one. In the end, there beckons more and more clearly general annihilation.’ 

The existence of the ‘apparently compulsory trend’ is a fact beyond 
doubt. To know this, however, is not necessarily to know what is ‘reality’ 
and what ‘appearance’ in the case. The fact which must be appreciated is 
that there is more hot air than cold war in the contemporary world and 
consequently that the promised hydrogen bomb is a totally unnecessary 
horror the development of which every intelligent, conscionable person must 
resist. 

On 27th April, 1948, a Senator speaking on America’s Town Meeting of 
The Air, declared: ‘. . . I want to read one sentence from a brochure 
prepared by the Office of Naval Intelligence for the use of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee recently. This was supposed to be for the 
Committee — not public consumption. It says, “Realistically all wars have 
been for economic reasons. To make them politically and socially palatable, 
ideological issues have always been invoked. Any possible future war will 
undoubtedly conform to historical precedent”.’ This statement will be useful 
as a guide in the investigation of the Cold War. 

In modern times, wars between great nations are fought because each 
wishes to eliminate the other as an industrial competitor. Judged prag- 
matically, that is, by results rather than intentions, the second world war 
was simply a struggle by one group of capitalist nations to wipe an opposing 
group of competitors off the face of the earth. Every school-boy knows that 
the American economy is characterized by gigantic industrial monopolies 
whose single over-riding aim is to maintain a high-price, limited produc- 
tivity structure through either the elimination or incorporation of rivals. 
This is as true internationally as it is domestically. 

Now, who are America’s international competitors? On the face of it, one 
would imagine that Russia is the greatest rival, since America is supposedly 
engaged in a cold war with her. Yet, what are the facts? On 21st December, 
1947, a page one article in the New York Times began: ‘Under the new 
schedule of prices in Zone 1 of the Soviet Union, a loaf of bread will cost 
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the urban Russian factory worker the average earnings of thirty-one minutes’ 
work, a quart of milk that of one hour and eighteen minutes’ work, a pound 
of tea that of eleven hours’ work, a man’s suit nearly four weeks’ work and 
a woman’s house dress thirty-one hours and fifty-one minutes’ work. 

‘Equivalent or better commodities of the same type would cost the 
American factory worker at yesterday’s prices the average earnings of seven 
minutes for the bread, ten minutes for the milk, thirty-nine and a half 
minutes for the tea, twenty-five hours and twenty minutes for the man’s 
suit and two hours and twenty-two minutes for the woman’s house dress.’ 
It should be obvious to everyone that with such an enormously inflated price 
level (since there are thirty million slaves in Russia without ‘average’ 
earnings even the above quoted figures are much too generous) Russia is not 
an economic competitor of the United States. In fact, were Russia to remove 
her trade barriers and allow low-cost American commodities in, her 
economic structure would collapse in a few months. 

But, it may be objected, Russia is an economic threat to the United States 
in a different way: she withdraws herself as well as the nations under her 
bloody ‘tutelage’ from the world market and thereby deprives the United 
States of markets.’ To imagine that American industrial monopolies need or 
desire extensive markets is to betray abysmal ignorance of contemporary 
economics. Since there is an inherent tendency within a monopoly structure 
to smash competition, unlimited or ever-expanding production on a world 
scale, and hence extensive markets, become not merely unnecessary but 
impossible. This is so for two reasons. In the first place because competition 
itself is the motor force of industrial expansion, consequently the over- 
coming of competition implies a limitation of production. In the second 
place, if nations are insignificant producers (as Russia and her satellites are) 
they cannot be significant consumers, for America will not trade something 
for nothing — capitalism being a system of production for profit and not 
for philanthropy. If the objection is made to the latter point that America 
has donated ‘gifts’ to certain nations then it should be understood that more 
often than not there has been an exchange of economic goods for political 
sovereignty (the Marshall Plan), or if this is not the case then the dumping 
of primarily consumption goods in Europe (to give Europe production goods 
would mean building up competitors)’ is a temporary phenomenon due to 
overproduction of such commodities as food — a disproportion which will 


be remedied soon by increased and rigidly enforced acreage restriction 
programmes. 


*The New York Times of 17th May, 1950, reports that an American indus- 
trialist, J. A. Raterman ‘. . . proposed that the United States Government stress 
purchase of American machinery by Europeans rather than buying of American 
agricultural products, The present allocation of Marshall Plan funds for machinery 
is “pitifully inadequate”, he declared.’ 

The Economic Co-operation Administration bulletin ‘Paid Shipments’ (SR-26) 
put out on 3lst May, 1950, by the Division of Statistics and Reports shows that of 
the paid shipments made from the United States through that agency (cumulative 
total from 3rd April, 1948, to 31st May, 1950) of a commodity total valued at 
4,516,738,000 dollars that part subsumed under the rubric ‘machinery and equip- 
ment’ is valued at only 548,137,000 dollars (a little more than 12 per cent, of the 
whole). Closer scrutiny reveals that the dollar value of horse-meat shipped to 
Europe (18,005,000 dollars) was almost as much as the combined dollar value of 
generators, motors, engines and turbines (19,537,000 dollars). 
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If America hasn’t much to fear, in an economic sense, from Russia, who 
then is her competitor? Strangely enough, the leading force is not America’s 
‘archenemy’, Russia, but America’s ‘beloved’ ally, Britain. Thus it is in 
connection with Britain, that one reads such typical headlines as ‘U.S., 
Britain near trade showdown . . . Hofiman’s [of E.C.A. — R.J.] attack on 
London’s pact with Peron accentuates economic policy clash’ (New York 
Times, 19th June, 1949). In the body of the article (concerning Britain’s 
opposition to free trade, a principle America welcomes because with her 
enormous productivity she could easily undersell and therefore ruin Britain) 
the reporter writes: ‘It is becoming clear that, try as they will, the British 
and American statesmen cannot much longer avoid facing the fact that 
either the American objectives for a world trade policy or British determina- 
tion to keep the present controlled balance in their domestic economy must 
go. In view of the fact that the balance in Britain depends wholly on 
continued Marshall aid [it is better to give than to receive — R.J.], 
economists here have little doubt as to which ultimately must “give” the 
most.’ Then again on 5th April, 1950, Felix Belair begins an article in the 
same newspaper: ‘In a memorandum to the British government, the United 
States has protested the curb on dollar oil imports as “discriminatory” and 
insisted on the right of United States overseas oil companies to compete 
anywhere in the sterling area for the market for the refined products. . . .’ 

A final note decisively to break the hearts of all sentimental people (such 
as the author) who do so hate to see a happy marriage go on the rocks. 
Mr. Belair writes on 23rd March, 1950: “The European Payments’ Union, 
for which two Congressional committees yesterday voted $60,000,000 as 
part of the Marshall Plan authorization, has failed thus far to win the 
approval of the one federal agency created by Congress to pass on such 
proposals, The principal reservation of experts outside of E.C.A. to the 
payments union is that it may bring about a large but restricted trading area 
in which European currencies would be transferable with sterling but in 
which neither would be convertible in dollars. Such an outcome would 
tend to give permanent status to existing bilateral arrangements between 
Great Britain and other Marshall Plan countries, they fear, and perpetuate 
discrimination against the dollar area.’* 

* * * 

Many economists have labelled the present period as neo-mercantilism 
or, at any rate, they have said that the present capitalist development is 
characterized by the fact that the impurities (barracks system, forced 
labour, high tariff barriers, state intervention in and protection of monopoly 
structures, etc.) of the era that saw the birth of capitalism are to-day 
extremely marked and grow increasingly important in the over-all picture. 
The particular aspect which in this development has interest for us is the 
‘question of what the rdle of colonies is for American capitalism. It was 
previously stated that an industrial monopoly structure does not require a 
wide market, but it does, however, require colonies. What function do they 
serve? In the age of finance capital their function was primarily one of 
absorbing excess capital accumulations from the mother country in the form 

? This is of particular interest because of all the ballyhoo concerning America’s 


supposed desire for a European integration scheme. Should the latter come into 
being, the conditions mentioned above will undoubtedly be provided for. 
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of investments (exports of capital). To-day, of course, monopolies fear to 
invest because through exporting capital they tend to build colonies up as 
competitors. Therefore, as in the days of mercantilism, the most important 
function of the colony is to serve as a source of raw materials for the other 
country." 

But even so, America (to take the most important country) must import 
certain other goods. And here a problem arises which the ever vigilant 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer took cognizance of recently: “The 
increasing of imports . . . is bound to create unemployment if the type of 
goods brought is competitive in nature. . . .’* (Reported in N.Y. Times, 
llth April, 1950.) However, the same day, in the same newspaper, the 
complaint of Alfred D. Brown, representing an American importing 
concern, established in conjunction with Indian interests, indicated that 
America had been solving this problem in the mercantile fashion: “The 
government of India . . . is not interested in American investment which is 
designed to keep India almost entirely a supplier of raw materials.’ 

Sometimes, either through accident or oversight, the American Press gives 
a true picture of world events. So on 24th November, 1947, a headline in 
the N.Y. Times baldly announced America’s colonial aims. It read: ‘Access 
to metals and oil is urged to repay our aid . . . Herter group cites British 
and French colonial holdings of iron ore, nickel, chrome.’ And in the article 
we read: ‘ “A systematic review of world resources on this basis,” said the 
Committee (The House Select Committee on Foreign Aid) which is headed 


* Thus the celebrated ‘Point 4’ programme is described in an article by Cabell 
Philips (New York Times, 3rd June, 1950), ‘Surveys will be made of the mineral 
and other resources suitable for exploitation, and of the transportation and hydro- 
electric needs and potentialities’, He continues, ‘In actuality, the plan is not so 
new, for many years we have pursued what amounts to a Point Four type of 
programme in Latin-American countries . . . American private investment in oil, 
mining and transportation and other fields has followed in many instances’. 

“There is not a rigid policy on this, of course; occasionally imports which do 
substantially compete with America are allowed — if they compete not with 
monopoly industrial production but with the more atomized, smaller consumption 
goods manufactures such as luggage, leather goods, watches, sewing machines, 
woollen and cotton gloves, etc. We quote Felix Belair in the 14th March, 1950, 
issue of the N.Y. Times: ‘It goes without saying that if the E.C.A. can bring about 
an annual increase of $1 billion a year in the imports from the Marshall Plan 
countries, some of the less efficient producers here are going to feel the pinch. 
Some who cannot shift to other lines or cut costs may lose their market altogether. 
. . . Mr. Hoffman [of E.C.A. — R.J.] replies that that’s business [brilliant answer 
— R.J.] and what makes the United States the world’s most competitive market. 
He does not go along with those who believe . . . that the federal governmertt has 
a responsibility to those manufacturers who lose out as a result of the import 
programme. 

‘But, being a realist [whenever someone in politics is referred to as a “realist” 
than means he’s a bitch — R.J.], Mr. Hoffman knows that Congress will be asked 
sooner or later to provide relief for those injured: by the impact of imports, He 
asks only that if there must be relief, it be of the “direct” variety. He believes that 
producers who cannot meet foreign competition here should make room for those 
who can, but should on no account be subsidized in their inefficiency.’. What is 
particularly interesting about this little speech is that it reveals so clearly a tendency 
which has become greatly accelerated in recent times — government protection 
and encouragement of monopolies and simultaneous elimination of small pro- 
ducers, middle-men, etc., and this in spite of the ever-present bullshit to the 
effect that ‘the little businessman is the backbone of the nation’. 
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by representative Christian A. Herter, Republican of Massachusetts, “would 
produce astonishing results in terms of possibilities for repayment”’ — 
for the aid which America has so generously given Europe out of the kind- 
ness of her heart, through the purest and most noble motivation of all, the 
simple, elemental, natural urge to do good.’ The article continues: “The 
Committee suggested that the change of Newfoundland to dominion status 
“or to a partnership on federal terms with Canada might be made the basis 
of negotiations with the United Kingdom so that some participation in 
(their) resources be allocated as security against a United States loan to 
Britain”. Similar treatment, the Committee said, “might well be considered 
in connection with New Caledonia, a French possession in the Pacific, 
which has rich nickel chrome deposits”.’ 

Writing in the New York Times on 7th February, 1950, Frank S. Adams 
revealed one example of America’s serious deficiencies of natural resources: 
‘A fundamental change in the position of the United States with regard 
to oil is taking place, almost unnoticed in the flurry over shortages. After 
having been one of the greatest sources of exports through almost the entire 
history of the petroleum industry, the United States is becoming a net 
importer of oil’. 

Lest, however, some of our more patriotic readers grow alarmed for 
the future of ‘God’s country’, a short review of recent history will 
more than reassure them. Having already captured India and Palestine 
from England, Indonesia from the Dutch,” and being engaged in the 
process of stealing Indo-China from France (in return for which America 
allowed France to take the Saar) and Egypt from England, Americans 


were delighted to read the following headline in the 2nd April, 1950, issue 
of the New York Times: ‘Australians link expansion to the U.S... .’, 
and quite as delighted to read a headline in the 29th May, 1949, edition 
of the same newspaper: ‘Ceylon sees gain in U.S. activities . . . America 
biggest buyer there of graphite and rubber . . .’” And they are inspired 


* An interesting light was thrown on this aspect of contemporary humanism by 
Chester Bowles, former head of O.P.A. A N.Y. Times despatch of 5th February, 
1948, began: ‘Chester Bowles charged here yesterday that the United States and the 
Soviet Union were engaged in a contest of power politics in Europe with the 
hungry children of the Continent as pawns. Those who need food “are unanimous 
in their abhorrence of the political conditions in which so much of their daily 
bread is wrapped . . . East and West, the people deeply resent this corruption of 
humanitarian purposes — the exploitation of their children’s hunger in the name 
of power politics, They must have food at any cost but they are bitter at having to 
swallow the hammer and sickle or the American eagle to get it’’.’ 

°Or as that dear heart and gentle person, Paul Hoffman, E.C.A, head, said: 
“What we (America) don’t yet recognize completely is the dominant position we 
now enjoy in production. All these countries [European recipients of Marshall Plan 
aid — R.J.] have a terribly tough time [how poetic! — R.J.] earning enough 
dollars to buy what they need from us and to keep their economies going, Britain 
used to get dollars from India, and the Netherlands used to get dollars from 
Indonesia, but that picture has now been changed, and the Indians and the Indo- 
nesians now want to buy from us direct.’ (N.Y. Times, 25th February, 1950.) 

* Franz Neumann writing in Behemoth remarks: ‘Foreign trade may be a means 
of enriching a higher and better-organized nation at the expense of a less indus- 
trialized. This is the essence of foreign trade even under conditions of free compe- 
tition . . . on the world market commodities are not exchanged at their value but 

. on the contrary, a more industrialized country changes less labour for more.’ 
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by the news that in Ceylon ‘There are several American advisers to the 
government, banks and universities’. 

Let no one misinterpret our remarks, however. America has indeed lived 
up to its well-known reputation for generosity. To compensate Europe for 
these paltry, inconsequential losses, America has shipped back not simply 
material goods* but spiritual goods as well: objets d’art (on 2nd July, 1950, 
the indefatigable New York Times reported that 900,000 toys were shipped 
to Europe ‘amid the joyful shouts of 500 flag-waving boys and girls’. 
On This Great Occasion George N. Craig, National Commander of The 
American Legion, said: ‘This tide of toys will help stem the tide of 
Communism’), great literature (the most typical art from America. The 
Land of Culture — the comic book), American theatre (gangster, horse, 
dog and ape movies), and some characteristically American, delicious and 
nutritious foods and drinks (Corn Flakes, about which a Spanish friend 
of mine once remarked: ‘We wouldn’t feed it to the pigs in Spain’, and, 
of course, Cola drinks, which are not merely nauseating but contain about 
ten teaspoonfuls of white sugar per bottle — the latter signifying not 
only that the sugar has itself been de-vitaminized, but that sugar taken 
in such quantities helps wonderfully to build up a vitamin B deficiency). 

Having seen what America’s role is, in regard to the classical colonies, 
let us now examine her role in regard to Europe. Franz Neumann (op. 
cit.) writes of Nazi dreams (in the late thirties) of a future world economy: 
‘One wing of the National Socialists insists that the German Reich proper 
must be the productive centre of Europe; that within this area the process 
of industrialization should be intensified; that by becoming the sole 
producer for the whole of Europe, the Reich will raise the living standards 
of its own people [this is, of course, nonsense. A monopoly economy must, 
sooner or later, lead to a tremendous decline in the standard of living — 
R.J.]; that the surrounding countries should supply raw materials and 
labour and produce agricultural goods’. America, with a monopoly structure 
similar in both kind and degree to that of Nazi Germany, is heir to the 
same dream — though with important modifications. The Morgenthau 
Plan, the subsequent dismantling of Germany, etc., are indicative of the 
desire for the pastoralization of America’s European competitors. But, 
with so many golden opportunities to plunder the rest of the world, insofar 
as raw materials are concerned, America has no need for Europe (which 
is itself dependent on external sources of supply for raw materials). Except 
for such relatively insignificant phenomena as the dismantling of German 
factories for scrap for American steel companies, Europe offers no economic 
advantages to the United States, in fact, as has already been indicated, 
the Old World functions as a somewhat annoying, though not terribly 
serious competitor. Hence, there is no substantial reason for America to 
protect or defend Europe from Russia. On the contrary, Europe, which 
presently functions as a gigantic American colony, offers the danger which 
all colonies, by their very nature must offer, that of national revolutions 


* Michael Hoffman, writing on 6th April, 1948, in the N.Y. Times, remarked: 
‘Compared with the total production of the United States, American aid to Europe 
since the end of World War II measured in real rather than dollar terms has been 
smaller than in the two years following World War I.’ 
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— and America which still has a democratic political superstructure 
(trembling atop a Fascist economic base) cannot efficiently or quickly cope 
with such revolts, especially in the heart of Europe. The only nation 
which can is Russia — since she is not ‘bothered’ by the ‘messy’ problems 
of public opinion, democracy, etc. For these reasons, it should occasion 
little surprise in the reader, to hear us say that insofar as America’s real 
interests are concerned, none of them would be disturbed were Russia 
to walk in and take over all of Europe tomorrow. However, and this is 
the essential point, were Russia to attempt to do so, there is at least 
an even chance that she would fail, as she is too weak economically and 
militarily, and that the entire Russian Empire would be smashed in the 
attempt. This is the only reason America does not allow Russia to take 
over Europe as she allowed her to take over China. 

Since there are currently a great many illusions concerning Russian 
military ‘strength’ we will discuss briefly the basis of this ‘tremendous 
strength’, and then examine the question of how far Russia may be con- 
sidered a competitor or adversary of America in production of those 
modern weapons for military use of which the atomic bomb is the symbol. 

We are reminded ad nauseam in the daily Press that Russia has the 
largest army in the world . . . Aside from the fact that, in general, the 
size of an army never proves anything about its effectiveness (China also 
had a huge army, though no one ever considered her a world threat; 
Italy, in the last war, also had a large army — which could barely beat 
Greece; Russia in the first World War had a huge army — which went 
to hell quite easily), it is necessary to realize that there are certain factors 


peculiar to the Russian army which render it far less important than is 
usually imagined. 

To begin with, the morale of the Russian army in the last war was 80 
wonderful that it had the highest rate of desertion of any army in the 
world — the farther west it penetrated into Europe the more demoralized 
it became.’ Morale itself, of course, is dependent upon the internal coa- 


/ 


* An unforgettable picture is presented in a document called “The Morale of the 
Red Army in Germany’ by a former major in the Guards regiment of the Russian 
army. (Partisan Review, March, 1948) ‘Symptoms of what is called in our army 
moral and political disintegration appeared with particular clarity after we had 
entered Poland and discovered that the local population’s standard of living was 
relatively high. Our soldier’s reaction to this discovery was reflected both in their 
readiness to fall under “bourgeois influence”, and in the cruel excesses they perpe- 
trated against this population. In Germany proper, these symptoms became more 
widespread and more acute. The whole army, from privates to. generals, was 
stricken by a true epidemic of “junk collecting” (the Russian term coined for the 
occasion, barakholstve, became official; it was soon used in army orders), Almost 
every soldier provided himself with a horse-drawn wagon, on which he loaded his 

“war trophies”, consisting of bicycles, feather beds, or kitchenware — in brief, 
everything he could lay his hands on, The Russian infantry units began to look like 
travelling gypsy camps, At the head rode the company commander, usually in a 
carriage, drunk, wearing a motley costume contrived out of Russian and German 
uniforms; at his side there was almost always a woman, often garbed as a Soviet 
nurse. 

‘, . . it became evident that the Army was beginning to change, or perhaps 
already had changed, into an unruly ‘mob, (It frequently proved impossible to 
reassemble a unit after it had reached a town; on one occasion, a colonel who had 
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ditions of a country. In Russia the internal contradictions (and this has 
significance beyond the mere question of army discipline) are more highly 
developed than in any country in the history of the world. First, there 
ts the class contradiction: the differentiation between the lowest paid 
and the highest paid in Russia is the greatest of any ‘civilized’ country. 
The workers can hardly buy consumer goods; they are forced labourers 
with neither political rights nor trade unions; they are subjected to the 
crushing reactionary system of piece-work, etc. The internal contradictions 
are further reflected in the great hatred borne by the peasantry toward 
the present regime, with its brutal policy of forced collectivization. A 
third great oppressed section is made up of the innumerable millions of 
slave labourers and, finally, most dangerous of all in a potential war, 
are the oppressed nationalities of Russia.” To be considered under the 
same rubric as the latter, are the Russian satellites among which there 
would undoubtedly be wholesale disaffection and revolt in the event 
of war. After all, if Italy, which was not looted by Germany in the last 
war, proved so miserable an ally, how would the satellites act, which have 


had enormous industrial enterprises torn from them and shipped to 
Russia? * 






















































distinguished himself at the front was killed by a shot in the back while trying to 
restore order on the march.) 

‘The spread of venereal diseases assumed threatening proportions. To check it 
the authorities resorted to repression. The patients were subjected to disciplinary 
measures, their dereliction was made known to their wives and relatives, and even 
made public, it was forbidden to consult German doctors, All this resulted only in 
a further spread of the diseases. The number of patients grew so great that they 
began to be segregated in special units. I myself knew of two such regiments, which 
we ironically baptized SS or Elite regiments. Every member, from privates to 
colonel, had a venereal disease. 

‘The employees in military and administrative offices, and the so-called dis- 
mantlers (officials empowered to dismantle and evacuate German plants and 
factories), whose work brings them in contact with local populations, have proved 
particularly prone to “disintegration”. These groups supply the bulk of the defen- 
dants in the military courts. The commander of one city garrison turned his offices 
into a brothel; another commander, a colonel, became a tool of “foreign espionage”, 
under the influence of his female interpreter, a foreigner. To combat such 
disintegration, the command changes the office personnel frequently, but to little 
avail: knowing that their term of service is short, the employees are in a particular 
hurry to make their fortunes in these lush regions, 

‘This brief account will, I think, be sufficient to give the reader an idea of the 
morale of the Soviet army of occupation. It is no great exaggeration to say that this 
army can hardly be considered an effective fighting force. The high command 
knows this, Late in 1947 I talked to a responsible officer of the political department, 
who did not conceal from me his feeling that in the event of a serious conflict with 
a Western power the Russian authorities would have to cope with mass desertion.’ 

* Unlike the oppressed nationalities within most other countries, those of Russia 
have a territorial base, which give their respective national ‘pulls’ a substantial root. 

"There have been all sorts of misleading impressionistic accounts concerning 
he ‘great strides in the direction of recovery’ which Eastern Europe has been 

raking since the war’s end. The truth was revealed by Michael L. Hoffman in a 
dispatch to the N.Y. Times of 8th May, 1949. A survey was made of Europe’s 
onomy by the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. These were 
he conclusions reached after an investigation of Eastern Europe: ‘On the basis of 
pfficial data rearranged to show comparisons with other countries, commission 
perts find, for example, that the rate of growth of real capital in Czechoslovakian 
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Anne O’Hare McCormick writing in the New York Times on Sth 
April, 1950, enumerates the reasons for Russia’s not wishing war. She 
writes: ‘But the chief argument is that the men in the Kremlin are 
“realists” [read bitches — R.J.] and will not risk a military war; first, 
because they are gaining by their present methods [that is, by allowing 
America to present them with such modest gifts as Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, China — we also tried hard to give them Jugoslavia — R.J.]; 
second, because they would stand to lose their still unsubjugated empire 
if the people in the satellite states had a chance to fight; and third, because 
they would be defeated in the end by the superior productive power, 
organization and morale of the Western Allies.’ 

Some interesting information on the genuine love which the satellites 
must bear towards the Russian system is afforded by a number of news 
items. On 6th December, 1947, the New Leader carried an article by 
Fritz Baade which stated: ‘In the Soviet Empire, from Vladivostock to 
Weimar, from Belgrade to Helsingfors, there are 300,000,000 mouths 
to feed with cereals, potatoes and sugar beets which have the grain value 
of only 150,000,000 tons. After deduction of seed and fodder for cattle, 
there will be available only 350 to 400 kilograms of grain-value per capita. 
The per capita production in the U.S.A. is 1,200 kilograms of grain-value 
if the crops are good and 800 to 1,000 if the crops are fair to average.’ 
Turning toward China we find some interesting notes. On 25th February, 
1950, the London Economist makes the following observation: ‘It has 
not been the purpose of modern-minded Chinese to stagnate in the back- 


wardness of a pre-industrial era; for many years they have been possessed 
by the dreams of rapid industrialization whereby China would break out 
from its old weakness and poverty, take a place among the nations more 
in keeping with its vast population and considerable natural resources. 
There is, indeed, no sign at all of a great programme of industrialization 
being carried out through Russian aid; the idea seems rather to make 


industry was actually negative during both 1947 and 1948 despite 97 per cent. 
fulfilment of the Czechoslovak investment programme, In other words, investment 
in industry seems to have been inadequate even to maintain productive power. 
The Czechoslovak figure for the rate of growth of real capital, minus 2 per cent., 
is most surprising because of that country’s relatively high standard of living and 
degree of economic advancement. But Hungary also had a negative rate of growth 
of industrial capital in 1947 and only | per cent. growth in 1948... 

contrast, increased capital industry by 8 per cent., 


although less unexpected, given the extensive poverty in Eastern Europe. Poland 
shows $7.50 per capita; Czechoslovakia $6; and Hungary $4; these being the most 
“advanced” countries among the satellite states, The only western country anywhere 
nearly as low is Italy with $10 per capita. Norway, Sweden, Britain, Denmark and 
the Netherlands all showed more than three times as much net investment per 
capita as the highest Eastern figure. 

‘The significance of these figures, according to Commission experts, is that the 
“rate of capital formation” in relation both to production and to existing invest- 
ment, has been appreciably higher in the more developed countries of Europe [th 
West — R.J.] than in the less developed countries, which suggests that existing 
disparities, in the extent to which resources are matched by capital equipment 
have been growing rather than diminishing. The East is behind the West and 
falling farther behind in the race for industrial power.’ 
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China’s economy more “colonial” than before, so that it can provide food- 
stuffs and raw materials for new industrial areas of Siberia.’ 

On 2nd February, 1950, the New-York World Telegram and Sun 
carried another item which should conclusively prove to everyone just 
exactly how loyal China is likely to be to Russia in a war: “The Moscow 
meeting of Russian and Chinese Communist leaders may produce a plan 
for reducing the Chinese population by 100,000,000, a report reaching 
here said to-day. The report, relayed from Asia, is part of a growing pattern 
of rumours about the secret Kremlin conference. From them U.S. officials 
hope to fathom the truth. This particular report said Russia had suggested 
that China’s 500,000,000 population must be reduced by 100 million. 
The Soviet contention was said to be based on an economic conclusion 
that China’s population could not be supported on its resources.’ — and 
so the kindly Russians will undertake to feed, clothe and shelter these 
poor people in the famous resort area of Siberia, which is, of course, world 
renowned for the fact that it has the very latest conveniences to provide 
comfort for vacationing Chinese such as free transportation facilities (in 
cattle cars), blood hounds as pets, salt mines and barbed wire as environ- 
ment and G.P.U. agents as companions and nurses. And the Chinese, who 
are a grateful people, will turn to America and humbly thank her for 
having handed China to Russia and thereby ensured 100,000,000 lucky 
Chinese of a free vacation in Siberia.” 

When one speaks of Russia’s great weakness the immediate answer is 
to point to World War II and ask why the whole rotten structure did not 
crumble from within at the time of the German invasion. Kravchenko in 


I Chose Freedom has given the decisive reply: ‘Had the invaders proved 
to be human beings and displayed good political sense they would have 
avoided a lot of the fierce guerilla resistance that plagued them day and 


*On 15th March, 1950, Mr. Acheson made a speech in which he brightly 
remarked, ‘The Communists won by default [this couldn’t be American default, 
could it, Dean darling? — R.J.], not by what they offered’, On 17th April, 1950, 
Patrick Hurley, former ambassador to China, was reported in the N.Y. Times to 
have said on Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s television programme that the ‘ “secret 
agreement” at Yalta was “the Communist blueprint for the conquest of China” and 
that “we gave it to them. iter 

‘“That’s not true,” Mrs. Roosevelt interrupted. 

‘“Read it, there it is,” retorted General Hurley. 

‘“We know from many things [but not from the secret agreement — R.J.] what 
were the main things we aimed at in Yalta,” Mrs, Roosevelt said, “and for you to 
ignore it [once — R.J.] sir, is extraordinary. I just don’t understand how you can 
ignore it [twice! Repeated another way this would read, “how can you possibly 
weigh a document you have seen with your own eyes against my unprejudiced 
opinion?” — R. 

‘“Do you think ‘Mr. (Edward) Stettinius was a Communist?” asked Mr, (Richard) 
Lauterbach (newspaper man). “Have you read his book?” 

‘ “Listen,” General Hurley said, “all books written now are alibis, just like the 
White paper (on China).”’ 

For those deep thinkers who actually believe that the reason America didn’t help 
China, was because she was inefficient, corrupt and just too, too undemocratic let 
us once and for all point to efficient, democratic, uncorruptible Greece; efficient, 
democratic, uncorruptible Turkey and efficient, democratic, uncorruptible Iran 
which America did keep out of Stalinist clutches though she had to swallow (the 
gulp was hardly noticeable) her democratic (spelled demagogic) principles, 
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There can be no doubt — were the Stalinists to ght democratic 
Eerope, a Europe which would raise the slogan of the right of national 
self-determination — Nazi Germany faced the same problem — Russia, 
which, unlike Nazi Germany, is a seething polyglot of oppressed nation- 
alities, would stand an excellent chance of bursting assunder like an 
over-ripe spore. The reason that Europe would probably raise such a 
slogan is because she could expect little substantial help from America 
(which has already demonstrated its steadfast loyalty to Czech, Polish, 
Korean and other allies) until a long time had passed. The same situation 
undoubtedly obtained in World War II: it was no accident that America 
did not enter the war till 1941. She waited to see Germany and Britain 
(her greatest economic rivals) smash each other decisively before she ensured 
the victory for one of the sides through her participation.” The same 
rationale lay behind the unconditional surrender formula offered Germany, 
which so needlessly and brutally prolonged the war. Before the war could 
end German industry was to be eliminated forever (through repeated 
bombing, etc.) and it was this, perhaps unconscious though nevertheless 
necessary, policy of levelling which was later reflected in the completely 
conscious pastoralization programme of Morgenthau. 

Before leaving the question of Russian ‘strength’ one ‘fact’ still remains 
to be explained, and that is the Russian ‘development’ of the atomic bomb. 
The announcement that an atomic explosion had occurred in Russia 
appeared for the first time in the American press on 24th September, 1949. 





‘Hitler, however, could not allow the yearning of the Russian minorities for 
National self-determination to be realized since so subversive a doctrine might 
easily spread to the oppressed nations already incorporated in the Nazi empire, not 
to mention that granting the conquered Russian national freedom and an end to 
the Kolkhoz system would deprive Germany of Russian raw materials and slave 
labourers. So instead of capitalizing on Russian disaffection, Hitler gave orders that 
“. . . Russian prisoners — even many who were eager to help the Germans — 
were to be driven into corrals in Poland and literally starved to death”, Eighty 
per cent of the first labour quotas set for the Ukraine were filled by volunteers 
eager to help their “liberators”. They were packed into freight cars without food or 
sanitary facilities and shipped off to Germany. Those who survived were put behind 
barbed wire, fed only enough to keep them alive and compelled to wear the badge 
of “second class races”, When news of this got back to the Ukraine, volunteering 
for the labour force ceased and able-bodied men and women took to the woods.’ 
The German Army which thought this policy a mistake tried the opposite attack 
in a few areas with excellent results: ‘. . . the army leaders decided to try a bold 
experiment which ran directly counter to Hitler’s policies, The area chosen was the 
newly conquered territory in the North Caucasus, The peasants were permitted to 
work out a land charter providing for the gradual restoration of private land 
ownership on a co-operative basis. The peasants had to work with each other 
in such processes as sowing and reaping, but each peasant was given the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of his own farm land and benefited from its improve- 
ment. In the opinion of the German officers who participated in this experiment, 
it was a phenomenal success, There was no Partisan movement in their area, they 
said; no sabotage, and the peasants fulfilled the German requisitions of farm 
products on schedule.’ 

“The illusion that America entered the war because of the ‘surprise’ Japanese 
attack at Pearl Harbour was decisively punctured by Charles Beard in 600 carefully 
documented pages of his book President Roosevelt And The Coming Of The War, 
which proved that America provoked the Japanese attack—she could have done so 
earlier but she preferred to remain inactive for the reason indicated above. 
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night. Instead the Germans, in their fantastic racial obsessions, proceeded 
to kill, torture, burn, rape and enslave. Upon the collectivization which 
most peasants abhorred the conquerors now imposed an insufferable 
German efficiency. In place of the dreaded N.K.V.D., the Germans brought 
their dreadful Gestapo. Thus the Germans did a magnificent job for 
Stalin. They turned the overwhelming majority of the people, whether 
in captured territory or in the rear, and all of the armed forces against 
themselves. They gave the Kremlin the materials for arousing a burning 
national hatred against the invaders. 

‘Refugees and escaped prisoners disseminated the bloody tidings of 
German atrocities and high-handed stupidity. The Nazi barbarians, we 
learned, treated all Slavs as a sub-human species. I know from my own 
emotions that indignation against the Germans drove out resentment against 
our own regime. Hitler’s hordes suceeded in inflaming Russian patriotism 
more effectively than all the new war cries of race and nation launched 
from the Kremlin. 

‘Had we been at war with a democratic country, humane and enlightened, 
bringing us a gift of freedom and sovereignty and independence within 
a family of free nations, the whole story would have been different.’” 


* Wallace Carroll, who directed the O.W.I. in Europe for three years wrote a 
very enlightening article on all of this for Life Magazine (19th December, 1949) 
based on information from captured German records, He described the attitude of 
the Nazis toward Russia prior to the invasion: ‘German military intelligence from 
Russia stated categorically that the collective farms were universally unpopular. 
But these big farming units offered the same advantages to an invader as to Stalin, 
for they were efficient instruments for extracting food and raw materials from the 
peasants. So the German psychological warriors were instructed not to raise hopes 
that the collectives would be broken up. Yet when the Germans struck on the 
morning of 22nd June, 1941, their early success exceeded the hopes of the psycho- 
logical warfare planners, Here are figures on Soviet prisoners — figures taken not 
from propaganda sources but from the secret files of the foreign armies (East) 
dept.: 29th June-7th July, pocket of Bialystok and Minsk, 320,000 prisoners; 
16th July, battle of Smolensk, 300,000; 5th-8th August, battle of Uman, 103,000; 
24th September, battle of Kiev, 665,000; 18th October, double battle of Bryansk 
and Vyazma, 665,000. It should be noted that these mass surrenders of more than 
two million men took place at a moment when the Soviet forces were fighting on 
their own soil against a nation which they knew to be an aggressor.’ 

There is yet another factor which makes the tremendous number of Russian 
surrenders so amazing — and that is the official Russian attitude, which was as 
barbarous as that of the Japanese Army, in that it regarded surrenders, per se, as 
treason. ‘According to a Soviet principle of long standing, a member of the Red 
Army is forbidden to fall into enemy hands under any circumstances, A war waged 
by the Soviet Union is considered different from all other wars between nations: it 
is a sort of holy war, a crusade in which no individual may surrender. Soldiers and 
officers of the Soviet Army were instructed to follow these principles: if surrounded 
by an enemy without hope of escaping, fight to the finish, kill as many as possible 
before getting killed; if wounded do not let yourself be captured; commit suicide 
rather than surrender alive.’ (David Dallin: ‘Forced Labour in Soviet Russia’.) 

But to return to Carroll’s account of Russian ‘resistance’: 

‘As the Germans advanced on Smolensk at the rate of forty miles a day, they 
found to their amazement that the people welcomed them as liberators and offered 
their co-operation . . . the Germans were expected to bring the hateful system 
[of collective farming — R.J.] to an end. As early as 30th June — eight days after 
the invasion began — the following statement appeared in a report from the front 
to the German Foreign Office: “Prisoners of war sharply repudiated the Kolkhoz 
(collective) system under which, they say, it is impossible either to live or to diel” 
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and what to look for. Cosmic rays are also detected by Geiger counters. 
A burst of them would produce an event more pronounced than an atomic 
explosion a thousand miles away, but it would not last and it would be 
easily distinguished from persistent atmospheric radioactivity. 

‘While there is no question that the Geiger counter can detect feeble 
radioactivity in the atmosphere and while the detection in these nervous 
days of tension might well arouse suspicion, it would be a rash scientist 
indeed who would assert merely on the basis of such evidence, that the 
Russians had set off an atomic bomb. The British and the French both 
have nuclear reactors, that is atomic “furnaces”, and these are undoubtedly 
contaminating the European air. 

‘In view of President Truman’s announcement it is safe to say that the 
Russians also have reactors, which are probably contaminating the air. 
No doubt our own technicians and those of France and Britain have been 
studying radioactivity in the air with Geiger counters for the last four 
years, and no doubt records have been kept that indicate whether or not 
there has been a sudden and inexplicable increase in radioactivity. It 
must not be forgotten that the Russians have been taking huge amounts 
of uranium ore out of Austria. There is some reason to suppose that there 
has been some refining of this on the spot. If so, there might well be an 
increase in radioactivity in some weeks and a decline in others. Though 
the Geiger counter method of spotting a distant atomic explosion has its 
points it is not reliable. 

‘What, then, of the seismograph, which it has been suggested, may 
supplement the Geiger counter? There is no question of the delicacy of 
the instrument. It can detect earthquakes thousands of miles away if they 
are strong, blasts in nearby excavations, the falling of a weight in the 
building the laboratory is located, the passing of a train or of a heavy 
motor car. Seismologists know how to distinguish these artificial dis- 
turbances from true earthquakes, which manifest themselves as shock 
waves that travel through the earth’s crust. It is possible to plot the course 
of these waves and so arrive at the point of origin. An explosion of an 
atomic bomb equivalent to that of about 20,000 tons of T.N.T. would 
certainly generate a wave which would be feebly detected three or four 
thousand miles away, there to arouse the wonder of seismologists. 

‘Though neither the Geiger counter alone nor the seismograph alone 
seems adequate for the detection of a distant atomic explosion, the two 
together might tell much. An excess of radioactivity in the air would be 
suspicious, a shock wave that is not deep enough to be an earthquake would 
also be suspicious to a seismologist who had been told to, look for records 
that could not be easily explained. But the indication of the counter and the 
seismograph together might be enough for astute, scientifically informed 
officers of the army. 

What the writer has in fact said is that it is highly probable that the 
information that Russia has the atomic bomb depended, in the final analysis, 
not upon scientists or scientific instruments but on Army Intelligence. 
Please forgive us, but we have just the least bit of doubt about the honesty, 
integrity and veracity, not to mention the intelligence, of Army Intelligence. 
Let us admit that it is impossible for us absolutely to prove that Russia 
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Asked to comment about this, General Groves, wartime head of the Man- 
hattan Project, said on the same day ‘. . . he did not know whether the 
Russians had an atomic bomb because “I have never been in Russia — 
no one knows what goes on in Russia”.’ (Note the caution in a member of 
the military, the department which precisely capitalizes most on stories 
of Russian ‘strength’ through increased appropriations, influence, etc.) That 
same day, the ever-helpful New York Times also reported: ‘Mr. (Dean) 
Acheson refused to comment on exactly where or when the explosion in the 
Soviet Union had taken place or what its influence on the “cold war” would 
be. The next question was one that had been the subject of speculation 
at the assembly [U.N. — RJ.] all day: did the Russians have a bomb 
or was their know-how still at an earlier stage? For his purposes [ha! — 
R.J.], Mr. Acheson told the press conference, he was assuming that the 
Russians had made a weapon that had exploded.’ 

On 24th September, the Times again reported that ‘President Truman 
did not say that Russia had an atomic bomb. Only Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, who was at the United Nations General Assembly in New 
York went so far as to say he assumed that a “weapon” had caused the 
explosion. Other cabinet members and lower officials neither privately nor 
publicly would go behind Mr. Truman’s phrase — “an atomic explosion” - 
— to indicate what had caused it.’ Still on 24th September, the corres- 
pondent Jack Raymond (New York Times) reported the reactions to the 
announcement of Germany’s two best-known atomic scientists, Dr. Walter 
Bethe and Dr. Otto Hahn (who was credited with the discovery which 
led to the splitting of the uranium bomb): ‘Dr. Hahn despite the announce- 
ment by President Truman appeared somewhat dubious as to the extent 
of Russian advancement in making atomic bombs. This attitude was evident 
also in a statement by Dr. Walter Bethe of Heidelberg University, who 
said that he was “not convinced” that the Russians had made the bomb. 
He also expressed a poor opinion of the talents of the Germans who were 
working on experiments in Russia’. Raymond then goes on to say, ‘When 
this correspondent visited Peenemunde, site of Nazi rocket experiments, two 
years ago the Russian commandant expressed the opinion that the best 
German scientists were grabbed by the U.S.’ 

But the most instructive comment of all appeared in the 25th September 
edition of the New York Times, and was written by Waldemar Kaemp- 
ffert: ‘How did we learn about the atomic explosion in Russia?’ Kaempffert 
asks, and then goes on to answer, ‘. . . Our intelligence officers — and 
we may assume that there are enough of them in the Soviet Union — 
would gather bits of information, which would be fitted together at home 
by physicists who understood their significance. 

‘We hear of Geiger counters that detect highly charged electrical particles 
(ionization effects) at a distance of thousands of miles from the explosion. 
It is true that radioactive effects of the test-bomb set off in New Mexico in 
1945 were thus detected as far away as Washington, D.C., days later. 
It is said that radioactive effects of Bikini tests made in 1946 were detected 
on the Pacific coast, 4,000 miles distant, in about ten days, but there never 
was an official statement on the subject. But the manipulators of the Geiger 
counter in Washington and on the Pacific Coast knew what had happened 
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hasn’t the atomic bomb — but, it is quite as impossible for anyone else to 
prove that she has. Certainly we can hardly be blamed for looking askance at 
Vishinsky’s ridiculous contention that Russia is using explosives for peace- 
ful purposes,” such as moving mountains and irrigating deserts. A U.P. 
dispatch on 11th November, 1949, quotes an atomic authority who answers 
this nonsense by listing the reasons why it is not true. ‘l. Atomic explosives 
are extremely hard to come by and extremely costly. No sensible person 
would use them as a substitute for T.N.T. 2. Atomic explosions would 
be impossible to control in the precise way engineers demand. 3. A surface 
or subsurface atomic explosion would impregnate the area with deadly 
radioactivity and make engineering work on the site impossible.’ 
To substantiate the latter point we may note that the 25th September 
edition of the New York Times carried the information that three years 
after the Bikini explosion ‘the food supply still carries an atomic bomb 
hangover’. 

Again, who can blame us for questioning whether Russia has sufficient 
productive capacity to manufacture an atomic bomb? Even accepting 
notoriously inflated and unfulfilled Russian production quotas we can 
hardly escape the fact that her post-war Five Year Plan has as its steel 
goal, for example, the production of less tons of steel than America 
produced in 1913. 

And finally, we note that the Press has for some months already, ceased 
to express any doubt at all as to the question of the Russian manufacture 
of atomic bombs. As a result this is now considered a self-evident fact by 
almost the entire world. One can hardly forbear subscribing to Lord 
Salisbury’s mournful description of the influence of the English news- 
papers: “Three weeks of press work and the truth is acknowledged by 
everybody.’ 

Rather than allow the question of Russian possession of the atomic 
bomb to hang simply in mid-air we should like to submit a theory, merely 
a theory you understand, but nevertheless, at least as worthy of considera- 
tion as the theory submitted by Army Intelligence. In 1945, when America 
won a great moral victory by killing 80,000 people at Hiroshima and 45,000 
at Nagasaki,” this ennobling act (for which Dr. Einstein, who began 


* When he heard of the explosion, Harry Pollitt, the little Stalin of England, 
happily remarked that ‘the detonation in the U.S.S.R. represented a “tremendous 
gain for the peace-loving forces of the world”.’ (N.Y. Times, 24th September, 
1949.) Thank God there are so many geniuses called Harry in this world! 

* According to the United States Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific War), pub- 
lished 7th January, 1946, ‘by August, 1945, even without direct air attack on her 
Cities and industries, the overall level of Japanese war production would have 
declined below the peak level of 1944 by 40 to 50 per cent. solely as a result of the 
interdiction of overseas imports. Japan would have surrendered even if the atomic 
bomb had not dropped, even if Russia had not entered the war [and thereby 
provided the United States with an excuse to hand Manchuria and Northern Korea 
over to Russia — R.J.], and even if no invasion had been planned or contemplated. 

‘The Hiroshima and Nagasaki atomic bombs did not defeat Japan, nor by the 
testimony of the enemy leaders who ended the war did they persuade Japan to 
accept unconditional surrender, The emperor, the lord privy seal, the prime 
minister, the foreign minister, and the navy minister had decided as early as May of 


1945 that the war should be ended even if it meant acceptance of defeat on Allied 
terms,” 
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this article, also deserves a low bow) was supposedly justified on the basis 
of the fact that America was fighting a war (and everything, as all realistic 
children know is fair in love and war. In fact, everything is fair that hurts 
the next person without hurting this one). In 1949, America had a second 
pleasant surprise for the world — the hydrogen bomb. The idea for 
such a bomb was not developed the same week that the bomb was 
announced. In fact, we venture the guess that the idea had been hanging 
fire for quite a while. However, there was one difficulty; the announce- 
ment of the actual production of so horrible a weapon might have created 
a tremendous storm of protest. How to make the announcement palatable 
was the question. This didn’t stump American statesmen for long. Being 
great moral philosophers they knew that the one ethical law recognized by all 
‘thinking’ ‘people’ is that two wrongs make a right. ‘Therefore, they decided 
to tell the American people that Russia had an atomic bomb which meant, 
of course, that America had a moral right, nay obligation (as guardian of 
the peace, you know) to make a hydrogen bomb. 

That the American statesmen were correct in their calculation and 
concern that the announcement of such a terrible weapon would stir up 
trouble was seen in the reaction which followed in the United States — 
even after the Russian bomb had been played up. Scientists, educators, 
priests protested; letters were printed in newspapers asking for a referendum 
on the issue of hydrogen bomb production; it was even observed that a 
few congressmen and senators rose from off their amply-layered gluteus 
maximi, murmured several incoherent phrases about peace, justice, liberty 





Admiral Zacharias, wartime Deputy Director of Naval Intelligence, wrote two 
articles for Look magazine entitled ‘Why We Did Not Need To Drop The A-Bomb’ 
and ‘How We Bungled The Japanese Surrender’ (23rd May and the issue following 
of 1950 respectively) in which he says: “The way was open to get Japan to 
surrender at least [America was informed of the Japanese desire to surrender as 
early as the Winter of 1944 — R.J.] six months before V-J day.’ The proof of 
this ‘. . . came when the Emperor of Japan asked the Holy See to intervene with 
us (America) on his behalf and seek out our terms in preparation for formal peace 
negotiations with Pope Pius XII himself acting as intermediary’. 

Zacharias continues, ‘Unfortunately, nobody outside the Navy Department and 
the O.S.S. seemed to take the opportunity seriously. In fact, the State Department 
discourged it altogether and told the O.S.S. to discontinue its efforts since [listen 
to this clever excuse — R.J.] American public opinion “might never approve of a 
peace negotiated with the help of the Roman Catholic Church”.’ Time and time 
again Zacharias and his chief James Forrestal tried to make Roosevelt and his State 
Department move to take advantage of Japan’s offers to give up even on the basis 
of unconditional surrender. But this made no impression at all on the sweetly- 
smiling Roosevelt who could not even accept, until the very last, Forrestal’s 
qualifying statement that ‘unconditional surrender does not mean the extermination 
er enslavement of the Japanese people’. 

Zacharias concludes, ‘Just when the Japanese were ready to capitulate, we went 
ahead and introduced to the world the most devastating weapon it had ever seen 
and, in effect, gave the go-ahead to Russia to swarm over Eastern Asia’, In another 
place Zacharias sums up the results of Roosevelt’s policies as follows: ‘1. The 
decision to use the A-Bomb and thereby introduce one of a series of absolute 
weapons into human conflict. 2. The wasted death of thousands of American boys 
on Okinawa and in the other final campaigns of the war. 3. Russian participation 
in the Pacific war for just six out of its 1,347 days, with attendant complications 
of which we do not yet see the end’. (The end will probably be America’s eventually 
making a present of the entire Asiatic mainland to Russia.) 
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and so forth, and finally sank heavily backward into their seats with sorrow- 
ing sighs and shining eyes — though whether the latter were occasioned by 
the bomb or their change of position, was never fully understood. But 
praise the lord, most of the protests were soon quieted and America could 
freely and happily go ahead with its plans for the construction of a hydro- 
gen bomb. 

In spite of our right to the above theory as the most probable conjecture, 
we do not wish, nor is there any need, to stake the whole case on a futile 
attempt to prove the negative, and thus to make ourselves the prisoners 
of the terms in which the matter has been cast officially and in the Press. 
Let us concede for the sake of the argument that Russia has produced 
a few atomic bombs. It cannot be disproved, and it is possible because 
once nuclear explosives exist in the first place, their duplication elsewhere 
is transformed from an absolutely first-rate industrial problem into one 
of only middling-high difficulty. It will be instructive to cypher out what 
follows from our concession. 

It is immediately obvious why such an extraordinary, dismal howl was 
raised around the mere fact of Russian possession of bombs, and why it 
was singled out to bear the terrible burden of ‘justification’ for the counter- 
measure. In this way a good many well-meaning people who only wished 
to see enhanced a general awareness of the intensity of nuclear weapons, 
were trapped into acceptance of the point, whilst the other or quantitative 
component of the lie, that of Russian industrial capacity, because it is 
inherently weaker and not suitable to explicit statement and wide circu- 
lation, was not emphasized in this connection. Natural strong 
revulsion was employed to drown people’s sense of proportion. Yet the 
terrible character of atomic warfare, or even the specific possibility that 
America might become intimately acquainted with it through a submarine 
attacking some coastal city, is not in the least denied by pointing out 
that the mere possession of bombs does not prove what was implied for 
it, and that what could alone (pragmatically) justify the counter-measure 
would be that Russia is in any sense the serious military competitor 
of the United States. 

Indeed, the military indecisiveness of the bomb by itself is (of course) well 
recognized in those quarters where it is necessary to have a sober, practical 
estimation of this truth, as is done in Vannevar Bush’s technically very 
competent Of Modern Arms and Free Men. In this book, which appeared 
prior to the alleged explosion in Russia, this recognition is chiefly adduced 
to support the argument that America cannot depend in war exclusively 
on its own atomic bombs and is therefore relatively — weak. It is 
‘unfortunate’, and reveals a serious gap left by the official division of 
propagandistic labour, that Bush should have developed all his arguments 
minimizing the A-bomb in ignorance of the forthcoming Truman announce- 
ment which justified everything on the basis of its possession by the enemy! 

Bush seeks to outline in terms of pure military technology, the contem- 
porary evolution of warfare between two comparable, highly industrialized 
and technically competent adversaries. He extends this evolution specula- 
tively beyond the defeat of Germany, but with characteristic elephantine 
delicacy seldom mentions Russia by name. That Russia is or could be 
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such an adversary is never justified or dwelt on, it is merely assumed or 
baldly stated. The major conclusion: the evolutionary pendulum which 
swings between warfare of mobility, offence, and warfare of position, 
defence, is now once more, as in the first World War, at the latter pole. 
There seems little doubt that this is true — in pure technological terms. 
Tanks and aeroplanes have met effective counter-measures (although, 
curiously, it appears that their marine analogue, submarines, have not) — 
improved mines, rockets, and recoil-less guns, explosive charges effective 
against armour, jet interceptors, and most important, the new devices 
dependent on electronics: radar, gun-pointing mechanisms, proximity fuses, 
guided bombs and missiles. 

Now much of America’s military capital had been in the form of large 
bombers, while a principal weapon of the Russians is their submarine fleet. 
The former are discounted by the technological change, the more time 
passes; but the latter remain at a premium. ‘Therefore the whole force of 
Bullsh’s argument becomes: relative to Russia, America is. . . weaker than 
it thinks, and must now rush to remedy matters.” The only mitigation of 
American strdtegic-technical weakness the author allows is in the field of 
ground-warfare, in which Western Europe, supplied with modern anti-tank 
and similar defence weapons, would be equipped to stand off Russian hordes 
much outnumbering the defenders; and by happy chance this argument 
beautifully served the strenuous attempt which Louis Johnson and General 
Lawton Collins were making, just prior to Korea, to get European nations 
to increase purchases of arms of this sort from the U.S. We shall deal in a 
moment with another, unexpected fruit of this contrary offshoot from the 
general official line. 

Yet in the main, no reader would deny that the most emphatic point in 
the whole book is that the future war will be as never in the past an 
industrial contest, at a higher technical level than ever before. Here is the 
essence of the conflict which we are coolly told might develop with the 
Soviet Union: 

Pages 122-23 — “To build a large stock of atomic bombs is an under- 
taking that will strain the resources of any highly industrialized nation. 
This strain will be greater if very dilute sources of raw materials have 
to be utilized, as seems probable. To build the fleets of bombers that 
can deliver them over thousands of miles, with all the attendant para- 
phernalia of a great air force, will also strain resources [this is beginning 
to tire me — R.J.]. But to do only these things as the time of trial by 
arms approached, would be foolhardy [as much for the goose as for 
the gander — R.J.]. There must also be a defence system. It will 
consist of radar nets for early warning, other radar-nets for ground 
control, guided missile stations, spread over enormous areas and concen- 
trated around hundreds of cities. To build this system would also strair 


“It should be said for our author that he at least avoids the vulgar statistica 
lie often added at this stage, which makes pessimistic numerical comparison: 
between Russian and American tanks and planes and in other connections he show: 
excellent understanding that with the quick modern rate of technical advance, : 
large quantity of obsolescent or semi-obsolescent equipment is meaningless anc 
can even be positively harmful to its possessors., 
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‘Kandrashin was a sly cautious man. He had that talent for avoiding 
responsibility which was so incalculably valuable under Soviet condi- 
tions’ 

— conditions of natural selection of personnel which prevail everywhere, 
and do not stop short at the door of critical industries. Or: 

‘Under our Soviet system every step required formal decisions by 
endless bureaux, each of them jealous of its rights and in mortal dread 
of taking initiative . . . we lived and laboured in a jungle of question- 
naires, paper forms, and reports in seven copies.’ 

— an ‘organized system of development’ embracing everything, to which 
there is no ‘outside’ from which fresh ideas may come. 

Thus, to sum up: quite like the ‘heartland’ strategic theory now much 
cited, which solemnly points out Russia’s advantages in possessing interior 
lines of continental communication (which would require transport in order 
to be utilized) or like the consideration into whose trap the authors of the 
four articles in the Scientific American on the H-bomb fell, that America is 
more vulnerable to attack by nuclear weapons than Russia (one of the 
reasons given for this is very ingenious . . . that Russia has far fewer 
concentrated industrial centres than the U.S.) so Bush’s theory of relative 
American strategic-technical ‘weakness’ is very fine in the abstract. It 
would be true if Russia were a competent industrial nation. In fact, it is 
laughable. 

Finally, since the publication of Modern Arms and Free Men, a new 
development has taken place which, as evidence, piles Pelion on Ossa. ‘I'he 
press work here is particularly instructive. 

Washington, 2nd June, A.P.: ‘Atomic artillery shells and atomic war- 
head on guided missiles have been developed by the U.S., it was reported 
authoritatively to-day . . . a variety of new atomic missiles which may 
have tactical as well as strategic significance.’ 

This followed an announcement (31st March) that an explicit tactical plan 
had been elaborated by the army for the use of atomic bombs in this way. 
Observe that the publicity around this arises out of the same unwontedly 
‘optimistic’ propaganda offshoot regarding weapons of ground warfare whose 
specific purpose we have seen above. But it goes beyond its proper bounds. 
The sequel to these reports is found in the Scientific American for July: 

‘Stories that the Defence Department and A.E.C. had developed 
artillery shells and guided missiles with atomic warheads appeared in the 
Press last month. They were immediately denied by administration 
spokesmen. The N.Y. Daily News later reported that Secretary of 
Defence Louis A. Johnson was to be summoned before the Joint Con- 
pressional Committee on Atomic Energy for questioning as to whether 
the Defence Department had inspired the story.’ 

What is the truth? Was the announcement a mistake or something prema- 
ture? It was not merely an affair of public relations in the War Department. 
None other than the Army Chief of Staff, General Lawton Collins, on 
4th June (A.P.) ‘expressed belief to-day that the Russians were incapable of 
developing atomic artillery weapons and atomic guided missiles for their 
army. . . there is a limit to (their) industrial capacity and. . . research and 
development field’ — an observation, telling enough in itself, which would 
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the resources of a great industrial nation. [Stop! You’re breaking my 
back! — RJ. 

A few sentences later, regarding the possibility that Russia could, in time, 
undergo all these strains successfully we read: 

‘This is not to state that it is highly improbable that the conditions 
stated in our premise will ever occur, for unfortunately we can take 
comfort in no such hallucination.’ 

Thus the absurdity of the main premise emerges! Bush struggles to qualify 
by saying that this is not the situation of the present, but rather what must 
be anticipated for the future (an elastic future containing the remedy 
for all present inadequacies, quite as with the ‘Communists’) but the very 
fact that we no longer rely on synthetic hysteria about subversives and 
A-bombs, but do attempt a serious technical examination of the means of 
war, makes it necessary to state this premise in its ridiculous nakedness. 

Recall that we are speaking of a nation with not more than a quarter of 
the basic productive capacity of the U.S. While it is always difficult, of 
course, to disprove that a country however weak by sacrificing in other 
fields, might accomplish a specific industrial task, such as the production of 
A-bombs — it is nevertheless entirely, and totally another matter to assert 
that Russia is capable of accomplishing the geometrically expanded tasks 
of modern industrial war, all demanding production of high quality 
simultaneously. The most fundamental technique in the new weapons is 
without doubt the exacting field of electronics. Russian weakness here in 
the last war is admitted even by those who praise her tanks and guns (e.g., 
Hanson Baldwin). Anatol Barsov remarks that line Russian military planes 
do not even have automatic pilots, nor are Russian fields provided with 
directional and blind-landing equipment; and he sums up that the Russian 
air force would be to the American ‘as a sheep to an elephant’. 

But the following is the basic point, the underlying limit which sets iron 
boundaries on Russian production of quantity and above all of quality, and 
Bush defines it himself: he observes regarding wartime England and 
America that “The whole gamut of new ordnance devices (appeared) largely 
outside the organized system of ordnance development, and sometimes in 
spite of it’ and that “There is nothing more deadly than control of activities 
of scientists and engineers by men who do not really understand (their 
aims)’. Yet he says not a word regarding the bureaucratic obstacles to 
Russian technical development! This monumental lie by silence is given 
dead away when he notes at the same time that Japanese advance during 
the war was unimportant for just such bureaucratic reasons. There is no 
excuse for the omission: the evidence was there. The engineer Kravchenko 
epitomizes the conditions preventing advance and prevailing for twenty 
years in the Soviet Union with luminous preciseness: 

‘How can we try anything new, how can we follow orders that involve 
experiment, how can we make any progress, if every failure and every 
false start will be construed as wrecking? How is a man to work if he is 
being constantly controlled by police investigators, party commissions, 
trade-union brigades, and a hundred others?’ 

— who it may be believed ‘do not understand the aims of the scientist and 
ngineer’. Or: 
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other rather than share the loot between them. This is so because though 
capitalist gangsters may make agreements not to disagree they invariably 
try to rob one another — such is the law of life of capitalism! 

‘The second section of this article will deal with the internal consequences 
of the projected hydrogen bomb upon both English and American political 
life. 

Ey 

Latter-day newspapers, consciously or not, are guided by a ‘continuous 
crisis’ theory of journalism. In America especially, a permanent war-scare 
is created, in large measure, by the Press. ‘Through such means people are 
denied a chance calmly and logically to think things out; to make connec- 
tions between events. Everyday may be the final one — Russia may drop 
bombs on us to-morrow, or perhaps even to-day. The author would be the 
very last to deny that such miserable sensationalism sells newspapers. After 
all, the public does get tired of having newspapers smirkingly point out to 
them that a certain actress had a baby only five months after she was 
married, or that another actress (whose latest picture was released imme- 
diately after, and' this is mere coincidence, of course) has just given birth to 
a child out of wedlock. While this may sell papers and ‘movies’ for a short 
time, ‘sensational’ spy disclosures and war stories are far more interesting. 
Even children of six (who may, perhaps — dull-witted, unsophisticated, 
little idiots that they are — feel that birth is birth, no matter how many 
months it occurs before or after some parasite has mumbled a few hack- 
neyed phrases, signed a garish-looking piece of paper and collected some 
easy dollars for his trouble) can appreciate spy stories. Newspapers, in an 
economy where they are commodities are inherently yellow and sensationalis- 
tic. Schopenhauer put it well: ‘Exaggeration of every kind is as essential to 
journalism as it is to the dramatic art, for the object of journalism is to 
make events go as far as possible. Thus it is that all journalists are, in the 
very nature of their calling, alarmists; and this is their way of giving interest 
to what they write. Herein they are like little dogs; if anything stirs, they 
immediately set up a shrill bark.’ 

Lincoln Steffens’s beautiful accouht of how newspapers manufacture 
crime waves is still instructive. Hearst’s thorough job in aiding so 
materially the manufacture of the Spanish-American war is, likewise, still 
instructive. But the best instruction of all is afforded by contemporary 
newspapers. 

The permanent war-scare has, naturally, many uses. It justifies America’s 
building of ‘bigger and better’ bombs and therefore justifies also the enor- 
mous subsidies given to ‘private’ enterprise through the armaments pro- 
gramme (a book could be written just about this wonderful system of 
‘private’ enterprise which is supposedly so strong and enduring, but which 
in America has been kept alive for about a quarter of a century, by heavy 
direct and indirect taxes on consumers — which industry sees in the form 
of subsidies, armaments, high tariffs, loans, investment guarantees, etc., etc.) 


% Early in 1949, the London Chronicle published a series of articles on the 
United States in its Sunday issue. These articles written by Beverley Nichols, 
contain some very interesting and pertinent statements. Beverley Nichols reports — 
in a rather unusual manner — on some of the less known facts about the United 
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make no sense if Collins did not know the U.S. possessed such weapons. It 
is really not very likely that the Chief of Staff was merely the victim of 
accidentally shuffled papers on so critical a matter. The conclusion is 
inescapable: the original announcement was the truth. 

The case nicely shows the inner works in the official machinery. A division 
of propagandistic labour has to be instituted, but often one hand loses track 
of the other. The spokesmen of the subordinate propaganda component 
which is at odds with the main lie, allow the idea with which they have 
been entrusted to run away with them, not understanding the diplomacy of 
the whole — and have to be sat on. This military development was sup- 
pressed, while the H-bomb was played up, because it is not plausible as it is 
with the latter to pretend that it could be used better against the U.S. than 
by it, and because it emphasizes just what they desired to avoid, the 
‘industrial capacity and research and development field’, also because it 
makes palpable nonsense of ‘parity’ in A-bomb development on which the 
H-bomb was justified, in addition to making the label ‘defensive’ attached 
to the field of ground warfare where Western advantage was conceded, an 
absurdity. 

It is a poignant comment on the success of modern Press-demagogy that 
none of this was noticed, the announcement aroused almost no general 
response comparable to that around the H-bomb. But this terrible plan, 
‘tactically to sow atomic bombs broadcast over the ground of a future war 
— a plan which moreover unlike the H-bomb is practicable now — is 
alone of full military weight, and filled with just as awful human conse- 
quences, as the H-bomb itself. Regarding the ‘justification’ for such 
measures, and the matter of American ‘responsibility’, we must agree with 
Norbert Wiener when he puts the matter: 

‘In our present militaristic frame of mind (nuclear research) has 
forced on us the problem of possible countermeasures to a new employ- 
ment of those agencies on the part of an enemy. To a large extent, this 
enemy is not Russia, but the reflection of ourselves in a mirage. To 
defend ourselves against this phantom, we must look to new scientific 
measures, each more terrible than the last. There is no end to this vast 
apocalyptic spiral.’ 

No end, indeed . . . or rather only one possible end. In summation, we 
have sought to prove Dr. Einstein’s remark that ‘the ghost-like character of 
this development [toward the self-annihilation of humanity — R.J.] lies in 
its. apparently compulsory trend’. ‘Every step’ indeed ‘appears as the 
unavoidable consequence of the preceding one’, but the cold war is hot 
steam from a kitchen in which other dishes are being cooked: Russia and 
America are presently using each other as an excuse for imperialism, 
armaments, lying, double-dealing, murder, etc., though in reality they are 
not so unhappy at robbing the world together. 

This does not mean, of course, that the possibility of an eventual war 
between Russia and America is excluded. ‘The most probable circumstance 
leading to such a war would be the political totalitarianization of America, 
for this would mean that she no longer required Russian aid in policing the 
world. When two gangsters are of no further use to each other and have 
beaten everyone else there is always the possibility that they will fight each 
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The newspapers also serve a useful purpose in that they are continually 
building up the myth of Russian ‘strength’ and therefore when America 
hands over some nation to Russia it appears as an unavoidable development 
given the fact that Russia is so ‘strong’. The United States are thus put 
under tremendous pressure to part with their civil liberties; the excuse that 
America is fighting Stalin is utilized in order to Stalinize America.” 

Perhaps worst of all is the modern tendency to stop thought and critical 
judgement by non-specialists. More and more the legislative branch of the 
government (the most responsible and hence, the most democratic portion) 
becomes a mere appendage of the non-responsible administrative 
bureaucracy. The State Department, for example, negotiates dozens of 
agreements with other nations, most of which are kept either completely or 
partially secret — not only from the general public, which is bad enough, 
but from congressmen as well. Then again, the F.B.I. quietly goes about its 
job of totalitarianizing the country and comes before Congress periodically 
to ask for money for a job which is not checked by anyone; Red scares are 
manufactured on the average of ten times a year so that the F.B.I. does not 
have any difficulty in securing its appropriation.” 





States. For instance, he tells us about a meeting with ‘one of the richest men in 
America, a vioneer of the aircraft industry, an adviser to the government and 
incidentally a brilliant and charming man’, as he describes him, 

‘He was looking very worried and I asked him what was the matter. “I don’t 
like the look of things in Russia,” he replied. “I believe they have trouble behind 
the Iron Curtain. I have had private advice from a pretty reliable source. I should 
not be surprised to see a split.” I looked at him with some astonishment; “but 
surely isn’t that what we want? If the Soviets had to loosen their grip and draw 
back within their frontiers... .” “If that happened,” he interrupted me “there 
would be a recession in the United States. American business would go to hell 
without the rearmament programme. Who do you think is keeping the aircraft 
industry going in this country? Stalin, nobody else but Stalin.”’ 

* Senator Brian McMahon, Democrat of Connecticut and chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Committee, speaking (if you please) before the graduating 
class of the National Academy of the Federal Bureau of Investigation — eager, 
keen-minded youth, with whom the whole future of the nation rests, declares: 
(N.Y. Times, 30th June, 1950) ‘. . . (he) held it impossible to escape the “harsh 
dilemma of reconciling freedom and security” so long “as the arms race is 
unabated”.’ 

‘He added that he feared that the “demands of survival may pressure us toward 
more and more abridgement of our democratic heritage. It is not a few short- 
sighted Americans who will bring this about; it is the relentless logic of a world 
of uncontrolled weapons”.’ 

Speaking before a class of graduate Abridgers, the realistic Senator ‘fears’ that 
abridgement may be necessary. We understand what the Senator’s ‘fears’ amount 
to, for a main characteristic of the system in which systematic lies are the main 
content of the public Press is that the realists must speak to each other in some- 
what Aesopian language, which will be understood by those who have the necessary 
background to assay the statements and to make connections, but not elsewhere. 

"The F.B.I. has thus far been so successful in scaring the nation that it has 
proved to be embarrassing even for them. Witness a recent amendment to a bill to 
establish a National Science Foundation providing that the F.B.I. first investigate 
and certify individuals for government-sponsored scientific research, About this 
Dr. Hugh C. Wolfe, chairman of the Federation of American Scientists, said 
(N.Y. Times, 14th March, 1950) it would ‘. . . mean that the F.B.I. would serve 
as the detective, judge and jury to try any individual, and it would all be done in 
secret’. This was so blatantly fascist that J. Edgar Hoover, who can hardly be 
accused of modesty, was forced to disown it. 
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Of course as long as the legislative branch has control of the purse strings 
it is an effective force in government. But considering how much of the 
government’s money is bound up in secret military projects or in open 
appropriations for which there are secret reasons, one is forced to recognize 
the tendency of Congress to become simply a rubber stamp for the adminis- 
tration. In any case, even if all professional Republicans and Democrats 
were fully aware of political reality, there wouldn’t be many disagreements 
between the parties on foreign or domestic policy. Most disagreements on 
basic issues take the form of haggling over the precise appropriations to be 
made on legislative measures concerning which there is unanimity on prin- 
ciple if not on decimal points. For the proof of this proposition one need 
only look at that magnificent edifice — the bi-partisan foreign policy — 
of which all true ‘democrats’ are so inordinately proud. In the higher 
echelons of both parties there are no differences. Every so often unimportant 
criticisms are made of America’s foreign policy in the Capitol debating 
society, yet these criticisms are for momentary political advantage — nothing 
ever results from them, indeed nothing is intended to result from them. 
All things are left to the administrative geniuses, who, with their superior 
knowledge can be counted on to get us into a superior mess every time. The 
rotten foreign policy, the growing totalitarianization are accepted blithely 
by both parties. If this is what democracy amounts to then it must be 
confessed that it doesn’t amount to much. 

When a memter of the Republican party (His Majesty’s loyal opposition), 
Senator McCarthy, denounced the State Department for giving China to 
the Stalinists, a far more important Republican, John Foster Dulles, rushed 
into the arms of Acheson and became his new foreign policy adviser in 
order to prove to all that this marriage wasn’t going on the rocks. The 
McCarthy business was in general quite instructive. McCarthy’s charge that 
there are Stalinists in the State department is so patently absurd that it 
immediately strikes one that McCarhy was consciously making an ass of 
himself (or rather, that he was afraid to make the real charge that America 
and Russia are collaborating at the expense of the rest of the world), The 
point is not that there are Communists in the State department but that 
there are capitalists in the Kremlin, who, like all monopoly capitalists have 
‘gentleman’s agreements’ — in this case to divide the world up with their 
brother monopolists — America. Therefore, the only possible result the 
McCarthy investigations can have is to aid the totalitarianization of 
America. 





* There was one other result: Ninety people were fired from the State Department 
on the ground that they were homosexuals, Protests against this barbaric act were 
hardly noticeable in ‘democratic’, ‘enlightened’, ‘free’, ‘liberal’ America. On the 
contrary, all the idiots who preen themselves on their normalcy and the fact that 
they have ‘adjusted’ (this should be clear to all; on the one hand you have a crazy, 
irrational, barbarous society, on the other hand you have Babbit. If Babbit adjusts 
himself to the crazy world in which he lives he is termed normal, if he calls the 
crazy world crazy he is ‘obviously’ crazy. For other examples of psycho-analytic 
syllogisms pick up almost any book by either the heirs or epigones of Freud) were 
quite happy about this ‘significant’ disclosure, At last an explanation was afforded 
for America’s foreign policy: the Russians were blackmailing these homosexuals 
and thereby shaping the course of the United States policy. 
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It was amusing to note how McCarthy served as the goat for attacks by 
so many consistent democrats who had never said a single word about a 
score of Red scares manufactured by the F.B.1. As soon, however, as 
America’s rotten foreign policy was exposed to criticism, in however inept 
and deliberately stupid a fashion, every reactionary in sight rushed to 
defend the noble Acheson. 

The F.B.I., which undoubtedly could have proven McCarthy’s charges 
false at the beginning, naturally refused to open its files on those accused 
by the senator, in order to capitalize on the universal confusion and fright. 

The excuse utilized by the F.B.I. was that ‘it did not wish to reveal its 
sources’ (or for that matter endanger its sources — of money; for if F.B.I. 
methods were revealed the shock would undoubtedly be terrific). There is 
something in this, by the way, extremely expressive of the soul of competi- 
tion. The F.B.I. is an agency competing with other agencies for its share of 
government funds. Its greatest asset is in the damaging reports in its files, 
there being none in exonerating reports — for the former lead to expanding 
its activities, the latter to curtailing them. The entire huge machine regard- 
less of its effect on individuals, or other parts of society, strives naturally 
under the impulsion of competition to become an agency of national black- 
mail.” As it is one learns piecemeal of such characteristically democratic 
devices as wire-tapping, illegal search and seizure, etc. One can just imagine, 
incidentally, the above-mentioned ‘sources’ — rumours, gossip, stool- 
pigeons and so forth — all part of the Fascist system of anonymous 
denunciation which has become so important a fount of information in the 
political trials in America. 

Interestingly enough, the grasping fingers of the F.B.I. are even closing 
about the neck of Britain. Thus, in the recent Fuchs case, it was the F.B.1. 
which conducted the original investigations and which kept up a constant 
pressure on the British authorities to bring Fuchs to trial. The F.B.I., 
according to Press reports, remained in Britain to conduct investigations. 
The attacks on Mr. Strachey in America suggested that Britain had gone 
a long way to becoming a dependency of the United States. The threat that 
was being used to compel British compliance with these demands was 
refusal to communicate American military secrets and to grant military aid. 
Senator Knowland, after reading excerpts from Mr. Strachey’s book, The 


“In an excellent article on the F.B.I. in the winter, 1948, issue of Politics, 
Clifton Bennet wrote: “This shyness over the origin of damaging material, and the 
refusal to produce favourable material, has been given official Federal sanction in 
the recent Executive Order of subversives in Federal employment. The order 
provides, in Paragraph 2 of Part IV, that “. . . investigative agency may refuse to 
disclose the names of confidential informants provided . . . it advises the requesting 
department or agency in writing that it is essential to the protection of the 
informants or to the investigation of other cases that the identity of the informant 
not be revealed”.’ 

In the same issue a journalist who had accidentally seen his own dossier in the 
files of the F.B.I. wrote: ‘What have they (the F.B.I.) said about you, reader? If 
you ever joined a Communist-front organization during the 1930’s, or ever signed 
a petition, or ever received a government paycheck, or ever had unsuspected 
enemies, you might be surprised at the material about you in the F.B.I. files, which 
is probably the largest collection of typewritten material in the world, and certainly 
the greatest collection anywhere of unverified, unsupported, unidentified, wild 
stories about anyone and everyone.’ 
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Coming Struggle For Power, said, ‘it was not the business of the Senate to 
say who is to be in the British Government, but that it was of tremendous 
importance that the Senate should know when it voted on military aid for 
Britain, that the American Chiefs of Staff would be discussing the United 
States’ most vital secrets with a man who “was” an avowed exponent of 
Communism’ in 1935, when the book was published. (Manchester Guardian, 
3rd July, 1950.) 

An overall view of the special totalitarian campaign of which the Fuchs 
case has become the symbol, reveals that in the modern alchemy of decline 
the internationalism of science is transmuted into the international grasp of 
the secret police upon scientists. The following inexpressibly cynical review 
of the Fuchs case in the Paris newspaper Le Monde gives the quintessence 
of the ‘rights’ which they are to be allowed in the new order: 

‘Scientists may no longer regard themselves as free to share their 
research. “Only two or three great powers” are able to furnish the 
necessary money and equipment. This official assistance obliges the 
scientist to turn his back “on the theoretically valid idea of universal 
science”. Atomic information “becomes a secret of national defence 
which the government concerned must protect against its own savants”. 
Scientists may be tempted to regard their achievements as being above 
politics and their inventions as belonging to them and to be disposed of 
as they wish. The only reply to that attitude is that what the scientists 
have accomplished is due to the assistance of the State and that, next, a 
stupid game cannot be played.’ (Reported in the N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
3rd December, 1950.) ; 

In America the ‘clever game’ and the separation of sheep and goats proceeds 
most vigorously. The widely publicized cases of ‘atom spies’ following on 
the Fuchs affair are accompanied by loyalty oaths and screenings; delvings 
into the past of research workers (‘Did you or did you not attend a Com- 
munist-front meeting with friends on 9th October, 1933?’), making full, 
unabashed use of the principle of guilt by association,” proposals (already 
drawn up) to draft scientists and technicians and doctors; and, fundamental 
to the whole thing, increased bureaucratization of scientific work, chanelling 
of research into military projects set up bureaucratically, and in general 
the ascendance of external control over science. 

The outward, ostensible aim of all this, summed up in the shibboleth 
‘security’, is a transparent garment which does not conceal the hairy under- 
lying purpose. Norbert Wiener expands very clearly on how little it succeeds 
even in its own avowed aim of keeping the level of military research above 


*® The case of Edward Corson is worth mentioning here, because precisely no real 
question of loyalty is involved. Corson wrote a letter supporting Fuchs before his 
confession though after his arrest — and later acknowledged his mistake. He 
wrote another letter about the same time, published in Physics To-day calling for 
scientists to cease original nuclear research immediately, lest even more terrible 
possibilities than the H-bomb be uncovered: to ‘stop work on this monster now’— 
the sanest single thing, perhaps, that has been said about the matter so far. 

Here is the reward of sanity: the State Department lifted his passport without 
explanation although he had already completed arrangements to lecture in France; 
and subsequently he lost his job at the Armour Foundation in consequence of 
these events. No one knows precisely what action motivated the State Department 
— between them the excuse was found. 
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that of the hypothetical competitor. It destroys the conditions of free 
exchange of information and interfertilization of fields which makes progress 
in basic science possible. Its apotheosis is the Manhattan Project with its 
blindness of the manifold, bureaucratically articulated parts and its 
monstrous centralization. The proposed National Science Foundation, 
originally meant to support basic science has as its first job the registration 
which was accomplished in the last. war by the National Roster of Scientific 
Personnel, aimed at placing everyone where he will be the most useful 
militarily. It is rumoured that its appointive head will be the thrice-blessed 
Harold Urey. In the phrase of John Von Neumann, ‘in modern science the 
era of the primitive church is passing, and the era of the Bishop is upon us’. 

The authoritative journal Nature characterizes the whole business quite 
well: ‘Nor can we any longer believe that this threat to the freedom and 
unity of science is confined to Russian territory.’ Under these conditions, it 
becomes most interesting to examine the reaction of the representatives of 
science to the subjugation. 

First, naturally, is the reaction voiced by such eminent men as the philo- 
sopher Bertrand Russell, Dr. Allen Munn of Canada, and of course the 
incomparable Harold Urey (any resemblance to a product of excretion is 
purely factual). Russell more or less spoke for all of them when, as reported 
in the N.Y. Daily News, 28th February, 1950, he wrote to the U.N. World: 
‘The next war will be the greatest disaster that will have befallen the human 
race....’ (Oh happy future perfect tense!) To save the world, 
Russell argued, the West must step up war preparations, develop the hell- 
bomb (note: this is presumably one of the great minds of the modern world 
who is voicing such shit), spread world prosperity (this follows directly from 
the above) and beam propaganda (this last is the first honest word he’s used 
in years) to people behind and in front of the Iron Curtain about Western 
economic and social ideas. 

A second sort of reaction, by no means better than the above in spite of 
appearances, is as follows. On 5th February, 1950, it was reported in the 
N.Y. Times that a group of twelve of the country’s leading physicists felt 
that ‘while we (America) should officially declare that we would not use the 
hydrogen bomb unless it was used against us first, the scientists stressed 
that, in the absence of international control of atomic energy, this country 


“In The Human Use of Human Beings he shows the inherent absurdity of 
treating scientific information as if it were real property which could be stored and 
kept safe behind bars. He cites a discovery of his own in the last war which ‘arose 
not only in my own work, but in at least two different projects. . . . As these three 
employments of the same idea belonged to three totally different military projects 
of totally different levels of secrecy and in diverse places, there was no way by 
which the information of any one of them could penetrate through to the others. 
The result was that it took the equivalent of three independent discoveries to make 
the results accessible in all three fields . . . the delay thus created was of the order 
of some six months to a year, and probably considerably more’. Regarding the 
form of organization which now becomes dorninant, the ‘ideal’ vehicle of security 
is expressed in the Manhattan project in which thousands of people worked on 
independent parts without knowing what they were manufacturing. Wiener further 
observes: ‘, . . the great industrial laboratory . . . is at its best in the process of 
development of ideas already open to inspection, and at its worst and least 
economical in the origin of new ideas, That it stood us in such good stead during 
the war is due to the fact that at that time we had a huge inventory of past science. 
. .. Already this inventory is beginning to run low.’ 
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must go on developing a super-bomb. “Until we have international control” 
professor Bethe said, “we cannot afford not to have the hydrogen bomb” 
. . . they urged the United States to make a solemn declaration that we shall 
never use that type of bomb in warfare unless an enemy used it first against 
us or our allies.’ The most appropriate comment we can make is to reproduce 
here the draft of a letter to Dr. Bethe by a member of the ‘Society for 
Social Responsibility in Science’. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, llth December, 1950. 

c/o Scientific American. 

Dear Dr. Bethe, 

This letter concerns the statement of the committee of twelve 
physicists headed by yourself which in February of this year asked that 
the American government make a ‘solemn declaration’ not to use the 
H-bomb unless it were used first by the enemy. 

Recognition of the dangers of that truly terrible weapon and demands 
for restraints upon its use are of course necessary. But, permit me to 
observe that the efficacy of any such demands cannot in any case be 
greater than the consequence with which they are followed out. 

To my knowledge there has been no official response to this proposal 
of your committee, certainly no favourable response. On the contrary 
there have been a sufficient number of indications of a totally inimical 
attitude since the time the plea was made. The whole atmosphere of 
loyalty oaths and screenings which has been fostered, and in particular 
the treatment of opponents of the bomb, is one side of the matter. The 
treatment of your April Scientific American article is perhaps connected, 
the way in which Edward Corson was handled certainly is. On the 
other side, there is the terrible plan to use fission bombs tactically (to 
confer the blessings of Hiroshima on the countryside: on small towns, 
local concentrations of troops, isolated industrial installations) put for- 
ward by the military this spring, together with a clear indication, in 
spite of denials, that ‘portable’ fission bombs have been developed. 
That such a plan could be proposed at all in the midst of the attempts 
to secure international control of atomic energy indicates the contempt 
in which this U.N. camouflage is held, how little reality there is in it. 

And now comes the final touch: Truman’s de facto threat to use 
fission bombs in the Korean war. I do not need to labour the obvious as 
to the precedent here set for the use of the fusion bomb. If such hysteria 
can be aroused and so many people pushed into advocacy of the measure 
over a minor defeat on the Korean border, consider how easily all objec- 
tions would be over-ridden in case of a direct conflict with Russia! 

These indications have got beyond all possibility of being mistakable. 
I submit that for this reason it is now your plain moral obligation to 
recognize publicly that your suggestion has been rejected by the 
American government, and to act in consequent fashion on this recogni- 
tion. It is clear that the present official course will lead with the 
inevitability of the tides to the use of the fusion bomb. And if the 
unimpeachably correct point in your April article, that freedom cannot 

‘be preserved’ by use of such weapons since they destroy the material 
and human conditions of freedom, is understood in its true great weight 
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and taken consistently, not as words only, it is plain that nothing can be 
gained by continued support of that policy — it will recreate barbarism 
as effectively as Stalin’s. 

To remain by silence in accord with the government enterprise of 
construction of H-bombs (inextricably tied up with their use) will only 
put your committee in the anomalous position of those who, parading 
fair wishes and intentions and pretending these have a chance of exert- _ 
ing influence, conceal from the public the very different real state of 
affairs. Anyone who continues so, decorating the atrocious truth about 
official policy with pious objections to it, but remaining in support, falls 
to the moral level of whitewasher, catspaw. His position is by no means 
better than that of a Harold Urey, who brays openly and frankly that 
freedom must be preserved by means which leave no one to enjoy it. 

The duty of all scientific men cannot now be less than to disassociate 
themselves from the construction of the H-bomb. They have further 
duties, foremost that of examining in a serious way whether there are in 
fact any alternative economic and technical means whereby the political 
defeat of Russia could be secured (if American agricultural surpluses 
were distributed to the populations of Korea, eastern Europe, etc., the 
decisive defeat of Stalinism would be certain), but this one is basic and 
indispensable. 

I am most hopeful that your committee will recognize the obligation 
which now lies upon it, and attentively await your reply. This may be 
regarded as an open letter; copies go to Brown, Szilard, the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, etc. 

Very sincerely yours, 


P.S.M. 


New York local secretary, 
Society for Social Responsibility in Science. 


Of all American scientists whose views have become public, only a few have 
taken a position which meets even the most elementary demands of the 
situation: among these may be mentioned Edward Corson, Norbert Wiener, 
and a small group of professionals organized in the S.S.R.S. (see ConTEM- 
PORARY IssuEs, No. 5). 

The above letter will serve for the purpose of introducing the final phase 
of our examination: namely what course of action is open to those scientists 
who have not accepted the unshakeable deduction of ‘common sense’ that 
the only way out is self-destruction. Savants have told us, and tell us still 
that in natural science, and its method is to be found the medicine of all 
social ills, if that method can be extended into social practice. The fore- 
going is evidence that the prescription backfired, that the flow of ‘progress’ 
and ‘method’ was in the wrong direction and leads to the reproach directed 
at the above authorities which Rabelais makes to the physician: 

‘He claims to cure both poor and rich 

While he himself is all over itch’ 
This must not induce us to underestimate the potentialities, however, if this 
group in society can find in itself the means to organize and repel the attack 
against it. 
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The elemental rejection of projects such as the construction of hydrogen 
bombs is of course only the bare beginning. The comparatively penetrating 
Norbert Wiener does see that a ‘long course of political work and obloquy’ 
is now necessary, though he does not really think it offers much hope. His 
opinion is revealing, because it is without deviousness and genuinely searches 
for a solution, albeit naively and a little offhandedly: 

‘. . . What then are we to do? 

By we, I mean both the people of the world, and the United States in 
general, and that particular section of the people to which I belong, 
consisting of the socially conscious scientists and engineers. . . . For 
the people at large, the best we can hope for is a long and probably 
unwelcome education in science and its political background, and in the 
immediate dangers confronting us. For the scientists and scholars like 
myself, there is the task of carrying out this education. To do this, we 
must find some way or other to organize opinion, so as to make effective 
whatever insight we possess into the new problems.’ 

‘Some way or other’ is good! The whole social history of the United States, 
with its feeble internal opposition which never really differentiated and 
found political being, is in that phrase. 

First of all, can the sought-for form of organization really mean only 
something protracted and ‘unwelcome’ for the mass of people? Consider 
the special advantages in situation of the scientists and engineers. They 
are, presumably, the technical brains of a nation with the most powerful 
productive machine in the world. As such they are asked in the course of 
making a living to set up that machine and work out the details of the 
corresponding ‘plan’ to bring about the most extravagant, ‘powerful’, 
abysmal insanities of destruction which in its whole history humanity has 
thus far envisioned and ‘planned for’. 

What Wiener unabashedly and with colossal unreflectiveness is asserting 
is that it is not very likely that they can work out any tangibly better set-up 
of the same machine, nothing the merits of which will be immediately clear 
or ‘welcome’ to large numbers of people. But is not a better alternative 
appallingly easy to envision, is not the most unimaginative plan palpably 
superior to present fact? And could not the scientist and engineer, possessing 
the necessary knowledge and perspective, proceed at any and all of the many 
levels at which the official ‘plan’ departs from rationality, to indicate the 
appropriate opposite — what the positive solution of given problems could 
be, set this indicated opposite up in the form of plans and proposals, and 
stand collectively responsible for them? That would be politics of the 
scientific group. Moreover the only reason that the merits of such plans are 
not obvious to everyone is that they have not been propounded. It is com- 
parable to the well-known ‘obvious solution’ to the puzzle, that looks very 
easy when it is done but had never occurred to anybody though it lay under 
everyone’s nose. An attempt to outline one such rational plan is made in a 
leaflet ‘The Ridiculous Conflict’ published under ‘Material and Documents’ 
on p. 73, accompanied by a critique of it. 

The sum of such endeavours is the only possible real politics for scientists 
as a group. It is politics which does not represent dissipation and particu- 
larization of effort for here the very oppressive mechanism of what is now 
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happening makes possible the overcoming of the limits of specialization 
which Wiener desires. All conditions are worsening, and cannot be attacked 
at any particular point without the connection with the whole becoming 
painfully obvious. But the attack can choose its own ground. More than that 
the specialist’s own interest, his demand for constructive work, expansion, 
rationality in his own field, has an immediate link with the interest of the 
mass of the population. In saving and educating himself he saves and 
educates the rest. Otherwise, if he does not proceed to do it, to paraphrase 
Wiener he will bring the balance of the community to his own level in 
another way: he will turn others along with himself into democratically 
indistinguishable atoms of a terrestrial nova. The fusion bomb falls on the 
just and the unjust alike. 


THE KHAINYK 


News from Russia of ‘a new agricultural animal . . . with great potentiali- 
ties’, the khainyk, is reported in the New York Herald-Tribune (Paris 
edition, 31st March, 1951). ‘Imagine a breed of cattle which can spend all 
winter on the range even in the severe Siberian climate, and during all 
that period find its own forage under the snow. ... Furthermore, 
khainyks are reported to be capable of dealing with Siberian wolves with- 
out assistance.’ Khainyks also ‘obey commands when in harness, . . . can 
be used efficiently as draft animals ’and ‘can haul more than a ton of freight 
over a long distance’. 

According to still unconfirmed rumours, a team of Russian biologists, 
inspired by Socialist competition and a suggestion from the Ogpu, have 
harnessed themselves to the task of developing by cross-breeding (e.g., 
between a Volga German and a Birobidjanian), a human khainyk with 
qualities far superior to the animal. This new human variety is intended to 
endure easily the hard conditions in Siberian concentration camps, to find 
all its food under the snow, to harness itself, to carry more than two tons 
of freight, and to clear an equivalent amount of taiga to a capitalist bull- 
dozer. The human khainyk will, of course, not be able to fight wolves. 

It is reported that the scientists not only intend to reduce the high 
mortality rate in the concentration camps, to lower costs of maintenance 
and to raise productivity to levels exceeding all past Five Year Plans, but 
also to demonstrate practically the reactionary backwardness of bourgeois 
theories and the superiority of Soviet science. 
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Contributions to ‘THE GREAT UTOPIA’ 


1. Asa E. Bain 


‘Dns contribution has the purpose of making a criticism of a portion of 
the ‘Great Utopia’ draft (ConTEMPoraRY IssuES No. 5), and secondly a 
rejoinder to a criticism of another section of it by Jackson and Davidson, 
Contemporary IssuEs No. 7. 

The former is concerned with a matter of detail. Details of this particular 
kind take on a special sharp importance in the setting of a draft such as 
this, The whole draft, summary and apodictic as it is, even to the point of 
obscurity, and seeking as it does to evaluate a very broad and deep section 
of historical experience as basis for its plan, to be a successful instrument 
demands a very accurate fabrication of its working parts. Errors of tolerance 
excusable elsewhere become critical. That is what is in question here. 

Section 7 (pages 6-8) deals with a topic no smaller than—the factors in 
contemporary life ‘threatening the existence ‘of humanity’. Its first para- 
graph speaks of war and the destruction of natural resources. Its second 
commences: ‘A further malignant effect of bad agricultural methods used 
for profit extraction is the predominant or exclusive use of artificial fertilizer 
which reduces the nutritional value of the foodstuffs produced .. .’ and 
states a little further on, ‘It must be regarded as certain [my emphasis — 
A.E.B.] that all these factors, but especially the one-sided use of artificial 
fertilizers, are responsible for the appalling increase of heart maladies 

. of cancer and other modern plagues which must be considered 
in the strictest sense of the word 2s production diseases. Chemistry 
cannot replace nature and the natural processes. . . .? We see that the 
statement asserts that it is certain — not likely or probable, but certain 
— that the one-sided use of artificial fertilizers is especially responsible for 
the increase of heart-disease and cancer. 

In the New York Times of 18th September, 1949, W. Kaempffert reports 
a study of K. H. Bauer presented to a Frankfort surgeons’ conference. 
Bauer points out that the ‘mechanization and chemicalization’ of the modern 
environment has vastly increased the presence in contact with the human 
body of a great number of carcinogenic agents, such as coal, oil, pitch, soot, 
certain metals, and radioactive materials, and that the connection of this 
circumstance with the high modern incidence of cancer seems clear. 
Particularly important is the presence of such agents in food. Now 
suppose this view, certainly worthy of consideration, is correct. In that case 
it would not be the use of artificial fertilizers which is ‘especially’ respon- 
sible for the high incidence of cancer, at least, but ‘especially’ something 
else, namely the presence of carcinogenic agents introduced into the body 
otherwise than through fertilizer. It may prove in fact that this factor, or 
virus or genetic factors, or a combination of these is of highest importance. 

But in the meantime, in advance of adequate evidence, it is a bit more 
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than unwise to talk about nothing short of ‘certainty’. The mistake is not 
mitigated by the draft’s additional failure (in a footnote to the same section 
on page 7) to note the statistical trap contained in the figures showing a 
sharp rise of heart diseases, which is that much of this ‘increase’ is simply 
the result of the progress of modern medicine in certain directions, which 
prevents a great number of people from dying of other things while young, 
and thus merely uncovers the tendency to this disease of middle and later 
life which was there all along. 

These are not errors of simple fact only, which would not warrant too 
much attention, but more than that, errors of method. The example of 
Bauer’s study is telling here, because if correct it would indicate that while 
the general view of the draft, that the incidence of cancer is the result of 
modern food production, is nicely confirmed, the particular link alleged to 
exist between this incidence and fertilizer is not confirmed. 

Why is this mistake so grievous? We know that views of this sort regard- 
ing organic and artificial fertilizers have been espoused by faddists and 
crackpots, and that the assertion ‘Chemistry cannot replace Nature and the 
natural processes’ (to which one ‘goes back’) speaks with the voice of 
traditional sentimental nature-philosophy. We become alert, and begin to 
look very carefully for the critical qualifications necessary to set the partial 
or one-sided truths enunciated in proper relation to the whole. Instead of 
these qualifications we find ‘certainty’, and the bottom falls out. The whole 
section becomes the legitimate target for the same criticisms which must be 
levelled at the faddists and crackpots: for it commits precisely the sort of 
error of the uncritical use of abstractions which types the latter. Indeed this 
allegation ‘certain that . . . especially’ is a classic example, suitable for text- 
book use, of the kind of tendentious distortion it is possible to fall into when 
arguing from the general (however correct) to the particular without a 
careful enough examination of the facts. We rightly criticize the limitations 
of perspective and unwillingness to form generalizations of the ‘scientific’ 
mentality. But we have to go forward from that! : 

It may be in place to indicate something of a salient matter the draft does 
not deal with: what the weight of artificial fertilizers is in 
contemporary economy, or any possible economy. A remark such as 
‘Chemistry cannot replace Nature and the natural processes’ suggests a 
similar warning to a surgeon replacing a missing part of his patient’s skull 
with a metal plate — ‘Ah, but Surgery and Human Artifact cannot replace 
Nature and the natural processes!’ The former observation has some justifi- 
cation if it is understood to refer to the (immediate, practical, economic) 
replacement of the whole vast complexity of the organic by artificial means. 
But it fails to bring out how commonly it happens that some relatively 
simple and basic element is missing in Nature, and must be supplied or 
replaced before the balance of the subtle, complex, etc., organic processes 
can get under way in the first place. That is the case, at this minute, with 
whole huge areas of the earth’s surface which must be supplied with such 
elements — e.g., phosphates — before they can be agriculturally fertile. 
For that reason it is indubitable that any society which adopted a rational 
policy toward agriculture would be obliged immediately vastly to expand 
over the present level the production and use of artificial fertilizers: this is 
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an absolutely necessary logistic condition of sustained-yield agriculture in 
the world, since there is a net mineral loss with even the best use of organics 
alone. In the strict sense it is not only inadequate for man ‘to return to 
nature what he takes from her’, it is impossible, and the problem of 
substitution is an unavoidable one. It might be observed that Liebig’s 
observation preceded the discovery of extensive sources of mineral fertilizers 
and dates from a time when much of the power of modern chemistry was 
not yet apparent; but Liebig himself was one of the strongest supporters of 
the use of chemical fertilizers, and opponent of the older ‘humus’ or 
exclusively organic partisanship. 

Do the authors of the draft agree with the view of the passage stressed 
above, or not? It would introduce a very desirable clarification if they were 
explicit about it. 


II 


A word of comment on a criticism of the draft by Jackson and Davidson 
(ConTemporaryY Issues No. 7). This is the key portion: 

‘“The movement of the masses is elementary and centres exclusively 
around the next possible step.” This is certainly true but what of the con- 
clusion drawn from this? “. . . the organizational life of the party is 
marked always by simplicity and clarity, always thousands of unprepared 
people can enter and direct it, always it remains transparent and con- 
trollable by all.” [emphasis by the critics]. If the membership of the 
party eventually is composed of people who are interested “exclusively 

. . in the next possible step”, how is the party to fulfil its function as 
vanguard of and theoretician for the masses? , . . what possible guaran- 
tee can the party have of ideological continuity . .. ?’ 

This criticism concerns the pivotal assertion and main point of the whole 
draft, indeed its chief strength. It is asked in effect, how does the 
‘elementary’, the rudimentary or crude get beyond itself? It is here apparent 
what the width of the issue in fact is, and how closely related to the prob- 
lem of evolution and the old philosophic problem of change quite in 
general. The argument flows from wrongly equating the sense of the 
‘elementary’ with that of the ‘simplicity’, ‘clarity’, ‘transparency’ spoken of in 
the draft. Formally, at least, the answer appears quite plainly in the part of 
the paragraph preceding the quoted remark on page 19: it is, that the masses 
become identified with the party only in connection with the change and 
dissolution of their mass character and therewith the limits of the 
‘exclusively’ elementary. 

Presumably, however, more is involved for the critics than the failure to 
observe that their question is answered in the statement of the view they 
criticize. Rather we may safely hazard that the key difficulty lies in under- 
standing the distinction which exists between that ‘transparency’, ‘sim- 
plicity’, ‘clarity’ which the party gives to its tasks and its own form, that 
allows control by the unprepared, and the quite different sort of ‘simplicity’ 
which belongs to the purely elementary. 

For explaining that, the apt example in the draft provides vastly more 
than a mere analogy: “The party enjoys a right to existence only as a tool 
which, like production capable of unlimited applicability and development 
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is nevertheless susceptible to being handled by the masses themselves.’ This 
is not metaphorical, but a literal comparison of fields whose principle of 
organization is common. The automatic machinery which is coming to 
dominate modern technology derives its simplicity of operation, flexibility 
and effectiveness just from a highly complex internal or antecedent 
structure, which has reached a certain peak of refinement. We take it as 
obvious and truistic in the field of machine design that the efficiency and 
ease of operation is precisely the measure of the degree of refinement, and 
has behind it high technology, craft become science, etc. — and do not 
realize the real weight and spread of the fact. But a basic principle of 
material organization is involved. Again, at each level in evolution, 
organic life gives rise to differentiation, infinite complication and instability: 
but its end result at each level is nevertheless to reintroduce a relative 
stability and simplicity, called in physiology ‘homeostasis’ (in the term of 
W. B. Cannon) which is the basis of further differentiation. The 
homeostasis of the mammalian make-up adjusts to and irons out vastly 
complicated problems of metabolism — temperature control, etc. — which 
the animal need not be concerned with in its behaviour save for relatively 
simple acts, and can largely take for granted: yet an infinity of forms, a 
long and tortuous evolutionary course was required to arrive at that ‘simple’ 
result. Differentiation and complexity is not lost: rather organized and 
subordinated in the most compact, automatic, and flexible form. 


Now it is the very great importance of the draft and its specific achieve- 
ment, indeed, that it indicates clearly the conditions for the appearance of 
a homeostatic phase in modern society. This evolutionary possibility stems 
from the fact that total resources have reached a certain richness, a high 
level of elaboration at which the basic activities can be relatively simply 
controlled and mastered. To choose an example one step nearer the matter 
of political organization we are examining: it is the same here potentially 
as it is now in fact in certain areas of industry, where the modern tendency 
has been to replace production set up empirically, dependent on specific 
skills, materials, and tools which have developed unsystematically, naturally, 
accidentally, with production having a basis in scientific analysis of the 
materials, tools, etc. What is implied? When such an analysis can be 
achieved, the problem, from being the property of a few craftsmen, men 
with specific training, etc., becomes accessible to any engineer having the 
necessary general training: it becomes more clearly objective, universal, 
communicable, ‘transparent’? — the characters proper to science as distinct 
from mere art, which is notoriously afflicted with exaggerated selection and 
limitation of talents and capacities. Ironical it is, that the philosophers of 
the ‘managerial’ conception of contemporary society, should see in this 
development only an exaggeration of the demands of specialization in the 
old sense, requiring always a sharper division of labour. True enough their 
mistake is not unnatural, for the newer phenomenon, under existing 
conditions of limitation in higher education, etc., raises certain groups of 
men having access to the necessary background to a far stronger position 
than the old empirical specialist or administrator. The true potential of this 
development is just the opposite. It is a homeostatic factor of decisive 
weight. By casting all problems into universal terms it simplifies them, 
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renders them accessible to mastery by much wider layers of men, and therein 
brings to an end the necessity for the old division of labour. In passing — 
our critics commit precisely the same sin (of pride) for the party (‘vanguard 
and theoretician’) as the managerialists for their protegés the managers. 


Once again, the draft is quite right in asserting (footnote 12, page 11) 
that its main thesis on the ‘organization question’ amounts to the applica- 
tion to this particular — political — sphere of the organization of matter, 
of a general law of material organization. The tendency of material particles 
to ‘level out’, and its expression in society, is not described metaphorically 
but quite literally. ‘Levelling out’, the increase in entropy, is the general 
tendency of matter. But further, the specific decrease in entropy or gain in 
information (in the sense of the communication engineer) expressed by the 
phenomena of life involves a specific sort of ‘levelling out’ at given points 
in its advance. This is observable throughout evolution, not alone in the 
social processes which are specifically in question: for example, in the 
splitting up of higher organisms into cells of similar basic pattern, or the 
overall increasing dominance of animals more and more similar to each 
other (little differentiated) until finally the decisive dominance falls to one 
animal which has ‘levelled out’ all biological differences, whose individual 
pattern as a biological particle is a reflection of that of all others. The 
phenomenon is explicable from the general principle of atomic organization, 
a structural principle whose superiority must ultimately assert itself at each 
‘level’ if that level is to be the foundation for further, extended 
differentiation. 


Now the mentioned footnote distinguishes two sorts of levelling in 
society: the elementary and the conscious. This distinction broadly corre- 
sponds to that above holding for matter and life generally which involves 
in the one case increasing entropy, in the other decreasing. Thus all compre- 
hension of these forms of levelling and their relation must involve an 
appreciation of their immense difference, polar opposition, nothing short of 
the difference between disintegration or breakdown in general, and evolu- 
tionary advance. This is what our critics fail to understand, and that is why 
their mistake is so central and so enormous. There can however be a positive 
relation between these kinds of levelling. A sort of harmonic or octave 
phenomenon occurs at certain points, the consonance of the extremes of the 
scale, which we express in more familiar language (robbed by its thoughtless 
familiarity of its great content and become banal) by saying that the 
breakdown or return to primitivity of a given system can be the condition 
of its radical reconstruction. In social terms, as far as it expresses itself in 
consciousness this process is enunciated in ‘Utopia’ in the following 
extract: 


‘Having arrived at the utmost entanglement, the character of the social 
question is transformed into its opposite: The problem becomes quite 
simple again and requires for its solution in principle no other method 
than that by which Alexander unravelled the Gordian knot. With it, the 
century-old controversy over Marxism has also become historically 
redundant. For a long time already it has ceased to be a question of 
determining the future course of historical development but has been one 
of utilizing sensibly an achieved result. Since the material bases for the 
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overcoming of the crisis of humanity demonstrably exist, the task is 
reduced to a mere measure of administration which can be accomplished 
with existing forces and means and can be enforced by democratic 
majority decision. The position with regard to theoretical dispute is 
essentially the same as that of a practitioner who is engaged in saving 
mother and child by a Cesarian operation and no longer discusses 
whether historical materialism or Christianity is the correct doctrine. A 
new consciousness of the practicability of the old “Utopias of reason” is 
necessary and, at the height of confusion, will drive its way through.’ 
We recognize in such phenomena also the great advantage often inherent 
in introducing a new technological development (e.g., automatic machinery) 
into a region where no intermediate development has intruded at all and 
one can start from scratch. The simplicity of completion, of solution of 
given problems and its embodiment in efficient homeostatic mechanisms, and 
the simplicity of pure lack of development at a certain point — namely, 
when sufficient of such completed solutions have accumulated to form a 
balanced system — complement and match each other. The strength of the 
resultant total organism arises from the fact that the intermediate, partial, 
inferior solutions, scaffolding, incidental mistakes and blind alleys, are all 
cut short and set aside. That is the type for the relation between party and 
mass, and the key to the great strength which can legitimately be expected 
from its proper development. 


II Edwin Blair 


‘The Great Utopia’, published in No. 5 of ConTemporary ISSUES, 
analyzes the ‘question of the nature of a party which will be capable of 
performing its task and which will provide guarantees against the degenera- 
tion which has always occurred’. The guarantees consist in eliminating 
fetishism within the organization, especially the fetishisms of material 
wealth (‘the guarantees [the party] provides are material guarantees’). 
Unfortunately such guarantees are worth no more than those usually found 
printed on handsome certificates inside the package: it reads fine, and if 
everything remains satisfactory, everyone remains pleased. But it becomes 
worthless at just the point where it is needed, i.e., for a party in real life and 
therefore always faced with an actual incipient bureaucracy, the article does 
nothing but prescribe good health. How to get it, how to overcome the 
fetishisms that our culture imposes from all sides, how the party must link 
itself to the masses, how democratic functioning ‘ticks’ politically — this 
sort of question is avoided by the concentrated presentation adopted by the 
author (whose name for no good reason does not appear)’ in the hope that 
his meaning would be eased out in later dialogues. Presenting new ideas in 
short-hand has resulted not only in meanings obscured by ambiguities, but 


*In response to this ‘point’ Ernst Zander has written to us that he ‘gladly 
submits to Blair’s wish (also expressed in a letter) that he be named as author of 
the ‘Utopia’. No changes whatsoever were made to the manuscript as origi 
submitted ‘so that’, to quote Zander again, ‘every word in it is my property’. What 
is not his property are certain defects in translation and printing errors such as 
‘literary’ instead of ‘literally’. — Eds. 
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in this case something even more unfortunate: the obscuring of changes in 
the basic ideas with which ConTEMPoRARY IssuES was launched.’ 

As will be shown, most of the changes occur by omission rather than by 
commission. In indicating the all-important omissions I have drawn heavily 
on writings of the author of “The Great Utopia’ which have not been 
published in ContremPporary Issugs. In this I have an advantage over 
some readers, but it is not the well-known unfair advantage because this 
note does not have a Talmudic purpose, i.e., does not concern itself with 
the comparison of old versus new texts. For this reason, the ‘old texts’ are 
not presented in quotation marks. What is really involved in the discussion 
of ‘The Great Utopia’ is whether the orientation of CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 
and its friends shall be turned toward political action or toward 
philosophizing about political action. In this the reader will be able to 
judge for himself. 

As a first example, consider the ‘guarantees’ mentioned above. Freedom 
from bureaucracy cannot be bought, or granted, or preserved — or 
guaranteed. Democratic rights (the positive aspect) can be kept healthy only 
by exercise — real exercise, where something is at stake, not such 
calisthenics as, for example, the ‘student government’ on the typical college 
campus. The only guarantee which is possible is a purely functional one. 


-It must be accepted as a rule that the leaders of the organization can 


continue to develop only when an actual influence upon the environment is 
achieved and reflected on the organization in the form of increasingly 
rich relationships and always new tasks. An organization which lacks these 
interrelations must decay despite the best intentions and freedom from 
material fetishism, and finally it must fall. By restricting the guarantees to 
freedom from the ‘commodity relationships in bourgeois society’ (which is 
short-hand for virtually all relationships characteristic of bourgeois society) 
‘The Great Utopia’ reduces the living tasks of an organization to a philo- 
sophical abstraction. Many people are looking for a party with ‘guarantees’ 
against degeneration, and many have become bitter with parties which in 
the past have offered only philosophical abstractions. They can say, ‘Your 
theses may be true, but you first have to show us practically how we can 
get hold of these delicious things of a new society for which we have already 
paid so dearly and for which we probably shall continue to pay into 
eternity if everything goes according to your plan.’ With such abstractions, 
people remain simply ignorant and are not approachable in any manner. 
As Alexander Hamilton wrote in No. 6 of “The Federalist’: 

‘Have we not already seen enough of the fallacy and extravagance of 
those idle theories which have amused us with promises of an exemption 
from the imperfections, weaknesses, and evils incident to society in 
every shape? Is it not time to awake from the deceitful dream of a 
golden age, and to adopt as a practical maxim for the direction of our 
political conduct that we, as well as the other inhabitants of the globe, 
are yet remote from the happy empire of perfect wisdom and perfect 
virtue?’ 

? The phrase over the beginning of “The Great Utopia’ — ‘Submitted in agree- 
ment with the editors and friends of DincE DER ZeIT and CONTEMPORARY ISSUES’ 


— is ambiguous. It should not be taken to mean that the editors or friends are all 
in agreement with the article. — E.B. 
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This applies also to other examples from ‘The Great Utopia’. Take this 
one: ‘the answer’ to ‘the problem of political organization’ of the party ‘is 


simple enough’. ‘. . . the organizational life of the party is marked always 
by simplicity and clarity, always thousands of unprepared people can enter 
and direct it. . . .’ Fundamental ideas are nearly always ‘simple’ in the 
scientific sense — in the sense in which the theory of relativity is simpler 


than Newtonian mechanics. But this does not mean that unprepared people 
can engage in meaningful research on either relativity or the older 
mechanics. “The Great Utopia’ implies that the political leadership of 
society is easy, elementary, needing not prepared people but only 
self-styled emancipators. But the leadership and the party have as 
their task to understand everything, to know everything, to master every- 
thing, and to do everything necessary to bring forth the new society and 
make its victory durable. Its tasks are truly universal: Army and industry, 
national and international politics, agriculture and trade, imports and 
exports, educational system and propaganda, scientific research and tech- 
nical apparatus, ‘statistics and medicine, administration, housing and a 
hundred other fields have to be re-organized, controlled, and led. Finance, 
regulation of currency, legislation, postal service, radio, the motion pictures, 
psychology, philosophy, pedagogy, literature, art, family life, sports, recrea- 
tion, penology, and a thousand other things are involved, and must be dealt 
with concretely. Just to maintain production and distribution, economists, 
architects, technicians, engineers, physicists, chemists, experts in forestry, 
mining, transportation, agriculture, etc., are needed without end. Such an 
army of specialists can be attracted and held to a party only if that party 
knows how to lead, and how to overcome the honeycomb of specialization 
which in present society keeps them each in their own cell, i.e., substitutes 
professional ethics (responsibility to others in the profession) for citizenship 
in society as a whole. This is impossible for a party which coriceives of 
these as ‘simple’ matters for ‘thousands of unprepared people’ to direct. 
Mr. Swart, in answering Jackson and Davidson in No. 7 of CoNTEM- 
PORARY ISSUES, gives the ‘text’ of ‘The Great Utopia’ a different interpreta- 
tion: ‘ “The thousands of unprepared people” who “can enter and direct” 
the Party are in no way to be confused with the mass, but will be made up 
of those who are sufficiently individuated to be interested in and capable of 
political or theoretical deliberations.’ Just how the thousands are to become 
prepared to enter and direct between the words ‘people’ and ‘enter’ is a 
fitting problem for a specialist in the English language. They are not to be 
confused with the mass, because the Party enables them ‘to overcome 
themselves as a “mass” ’. The ‘ “unprepared” . . . contribute their talents 
and their backwardness toward’ the direction of the Party, but they must 
not be considered ‘second-class citizens’. “The extract quoted deals with the 
“organizational life” of a democratic movement and is in no way concerned 
with the masses’ (this is a classic! ) but the leadership and direction of the 
party is demonstrated ‘through innumerable theoretical and practical tests’, 
i.e., political struggles, with which the masses’ (not to be confused with the 
unprepared people) concern ‘centres exclusively round the next possible 
step’. This hash of re-interpretation of what “The Great Utopia’ ‘really 
means, written by someone other than the author, has itself a very sad 
meaning: the leadership of the party ‘freely emerges and constantly alters’. 
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An organization, such as that which ConTEMPoRARY IssUEs is trying to 
initiate, must carefully train and select its leaders. Nobody is born with the 
necessary ability which is a difficult craft — an art which has to be 
learned with much patience and diligence. Furthermore it has to be prac- 
ticed constantly. Based on long experience we know that faith in self- 
mobilization of the masses is a recipe for waste of energy, useless sacrifice, 
disappointment and defeat. We can have ‘faith’ only in our real tangible 
accomplishments. If the party lacks ability, then even the most devoted 
intellectuals will lack that ‘disciplining’ intellectual-political authority 
without which they will lead society anywhere except to socialism. Without 
a conscious plan and conscious direction of all our activity from the 
beginning the party will never find or produce the handful of talented, 
tested, professionally finished and long trained leaders (as opposed to a 
leadership which ‘constantly alters’) which are indispensable to success. 
This does not mean that there is set up any artificial division between 
leaders and led, any more than it means what Swart says, ie., that any 
‘formally installed’ leadership necessarily represents a ‘bureaucratic trick’. 
From Swart’s ‘official’ interpretation of ‘The Great Utopia’ (by special 
licence from the author?) there ‘freely emerges’ an anarchist conception of 
organization: The society of our dreams will have no leaders or led, and 
we must embody now in our movement what all society will someday be, 
therefore we will have only free molecular motion wherein ‘each individual 
holds himself responsible within the framework of common objectives’. 


To return to “The Great Utopia’ itself, it appears that Mr. Swart does 
not need a special licence, for the article gives ample evidence of a similar 
anarchist orientation: ‘Coalescence or identification of the party with the 
masses has as its precondition an organic reciprocity between the two.’ 
Leaving to Swart the decision of whether the ‘masses’ are here to be 
identified with the ‘unprepared people’, we have still to wrestle with the 
phony equalitarianism. It is the tragic fate of the vast majority of people 
under capitalism that they cannot of themselves achieve a clear political 
or socialist consciousness, but are tied for life or death to a consciously 
striving leadership which is the party. Those who deny this only prove the 
old rule that those who worship the masses and always have them on their 
lips, are just the ones who have the most contempt for them. (Listen to 
Swart: ‘It must be understood that in history there have never existed 
majorities violating the “rightful rights” of minorities. . . .’ Does anyone 
doubt what the majority sentiment is, has been, and even under the best 
conditions will for some time continue to be, in the American South as to 
“rightful rights” of Negroes? Is not the venality of capitalism just that it 
has perverted the majority so that they violate their own. and others’, 
interests?) 


The magnitude of the task of the party is the main source of the belief 
in miracles which is the core of utopianism. A terrible fear of the gigantic 
difficulties, and the unadmitted feeling of his incompetency to cope with 
them has taken possession of the author of “The Great Utopia’ (who wrote 
this indictment — of others). The result is a pitiful quackery which 
simulates firmness: ‘... it transpires that only the infrequent and, 
additionally, the hitherto irregular appearance of our periodicals has kept 
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individuals of note from co-operating and discussing. . . . Our prediction 
has been fully confirmed: one has only to begin with work of quality and 
at once one finds the necessary forces for the expanded continuation of the 
work and — one also compels respect from opponents . . . the single real 
difficulty which still remains (is) the question of improving the 
financing. . . .* The withering away of the state and of the party and of 
the power of man over man is accomplished by us to-day. We are building 
the new society in the womb of the old. We have only to tell everyone to 
hold everyone responsible for their acts, and to remember that ‘power and 
domination derive from the possession of money, the ownership of means 
of production, the institutions and their bureaucracies’, and the new order 
will rise like smoke from the fire. The self-mobilization of the proletariat 
which unlamented ‘Marxist’ movements preached has been replaced in 
‘The Great Utopia’ by a doctrine of self-mobilization of the entire popula- 
tion, or more precisely, self-creation of the party out of the population. 
When ‘The Great Utopia’ goes on to talk of coalescence with the masses 
and yet to state that the party must be ‘incapable of incorporating material 
interests within its framework’ the belief in miracles becomes pathetic. It is 
not necessary to push this subject further by specific references as to how 
the ConTEMPoRARY IssUES group does (and must) incorporate material 
interests. 

The ‘deceitful dream of a golden age’ has already had consequences. 
‘The Great Utopia’ states: The party member ‘no longer knows the 
ridiculous fear of loss of prestige associated with concern for the main- 
tenance of his “position” ’. (That will be the day!) In No. 6 of CoNTEM- 
PORARY IssuEs there appeared a critique of the British election pamphlet; 


the critique was unsigned for no good reason but written in fact by the 
holder of the American licence issued by the author of ‘The Great Utopia’. 
In the critique, the following appears: 


‘ 
oe 


. the pamphlet and the ideas behind it were already launched 

before the weight of greater political experience took effect. . . . The 
initiators and supporters of the pamphlet were prepared to drop the 
whole thing in deference to the views of those regarded as bearing a 
greater specific weight in the controversy, on the condition, of course, 
that were subsequent discussions to demonstrate the correctness of the 
views put forward by the authors, public explanation was to be made 
for the failure to carry through electoral activity.’ 

In English, this passage refers to the following events: the author of 
‘The Great Utopia’ wrote and asked the ‘initiators’ (that is, those who had 
written the pamphlet) ‘to drop the whole thing’. No political analysis, such 
as is given in the quoted critique, was given. The request appealed for 
‘deference to the views of those regarded as bearing a greater specific 
weight’ (i.e., the prestige of the leaders who had ‘freely emerged’). The first 
request was turned down (by Swart, believe it or not) but a second and 
stronger one, still without the decency of a political explanation and attempt 
to convince the pamphleteers of their errors, was heeded. It was thus that 
‘the weight of greater political experience took effect’. Alas, the weight had 


*From the circular “To All Readers and Friends of DINGE DER ZEIT and 
Contemporary Issugs’ by Ernst Zander. 
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been thrown around too late; the pamphlet was already launched, so the 
planned distribution was completed with ‘the weight’ acquiescing in the face 
of all-but-accomplished fact. 

The same critique contains also the following passage: 

‘The careful exposition of how the present mad economy can be 
rendered rational quite simply and in simple terms is the pre-requisite 
first step for any progress at all. At the earliest opportunity the formula- 
tion of this exposition will be provided.’ 

How the author of this critique would describe the three years of steps that 
the ConTEMPoRARY ISSUES group has been taking without this pre-requisite, 
can only be surmised. In No. 7 the economic plan is still not forthcoming, 
but this time it is Swart who says, ‘Fuller or more concrete understanding 
of the all-sided process of “dissolution” [of the party into the new society 
— E.B.] will flow from the economic plan now in preparation’. Here the 
belief in miracles of the author of “The Great Utopia’ and of the economic- 
plan-to-be is réflected in his followers. For these more-than-prepared people 
have no notion, ‘in.simple terms’ or any other sort of terms, what will be 
forthcoming in the Economic Plan. Meanwhile, history waits, and the 
impatient are reassured. But no leaders ‘freely emerge’. 


The last section of “The Great Utopia’ speaks of the Economic Plan 
also, and this sheds some light on the peculiar organization of the article. 
The first eleven of the article’s eighteen sections are occupied with a 
summary of the material stage of world society. The question of the party 
is not directly taken up until the twelfth section. Why does not “The Great 
Utopia’ begin with the twelfth section? The thirteenth section states that 
‘the answer’ (to the problem of the party) ‘follows from the preceding 
investigations’, This means that the problem can be solved deductively from 
the facts of society’s technological development. In other words, now that a 
decent standard of living for everyone is an economic possibility, the 
problem of a democratic party which can lead society to a realization of 
this possibility is easily worked out on the basis of the economic facts. It is 
true that capitalism has brought a more rational society into the realm of 
possibility, not only technologically, but politically and ideologically. But it 
is also true that workers, peasants, petty-bourgeois, intellectuals, our best 
allies, etc., even with the best intentions are incapable of helping themselves 
and are dependent upon the experts of the party. Capitalism causes many 
to become upright idealists who will fight for a great and correctly led 
cause. But the cause must be led. The new society must be organized, not 
predicted. It is just the formless rejection of organization as a ‘bureaucratic 
trick’ which lays open a movement to the dirtiest tricks of all. The abolition 
of formal democracy in favour of a purely philosophical ‘democracy of 
content’? — that is a real bureaucratic trick. Unless, of course, one restricts 
the discussion to the society in the sky which we hope some day will be on 
earth. 

The great importance that is attached to the Economic Plan is that it is 
to constitute ‘proof’ of the belief that a transitional period is unnecessary 
from present-day capitalism to a society of plenty for all. All that is needed 
is a purely administrative function ‘that every normal individual after 
successful attendance at elementary school will be able to master easily’, the 
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simple re-orientation of production facilities into consumer production, and 
the establishment of more equitable distribution. Capitalism has developed, 
in a material sense, all that is required. The new society needs hardly more 
than to declare itself. As a result, the réle of the party is limited and 
secondary, and can be a decisive factor only in‘a negative sense, i.e., the 
party can mislead, but proper leadership consists chiefly in avoiding the 
formation of a new bureaucracy. 

This concept is, in my opinion, wrong, and if persisted in, fatal. To think 
that centuries of capitalist anarchy, crowned by decades of capitalist 
retrogression and degeneration, have led equally close to the brink of both 
barbarism and a new society of plenty for all is to believe in magic. It is 
true enough that capitalism has made a better society possible, but it is also 
true that the longer capitalism retrogresses, the more serious are the 
difficulties and problems which the new society will have to overcome if it 
is to survive. The example of the Russian Revolution and its necessary 
failure to overcome the obstacles it inherited from Czarism may be brushed 
aside with references to Russia’s backwardness and unbroken isolation. 
Bela Kun’s farcical incompetence can be similarly shrugged off. But is not 
the whole capitalist world to-day a stormy teapot of competing backward- 
nesses and ever-more-insane isolation? Does not capitalism itself prove 
every day that mere factories and farms are by no means sufficient to 
guarantee that people will be fed and clothed, to say nothing of educated 
or emancipated? The organization of a new society out of capitalist anarchy 
involves — a new society. Theoreticians may ‘reduce’ the task to ‘simply’ 
this or that, as the ‘Utopia’ article does, but to take such a theoretical 
description out into broad daylight is to walk around with ‘the deceitful 
dream of a golden age’ in one’s eyes. One can only ask, along with the 
man in the street, who is described as being concerned ‘exclusively round 
the next possible step’, whether such theoreticians ever did anything. 
Everyone else understands that even the getting out of a magazine requires 
that work be co-ordinated, that certain tasks be assigned (not always 
assumed, or even delegated, but sometimes assigned) that plans be drawn 
up so that the magazine material does not simply accumulate, etc., etc. True 
democracy in such an enterprise requires a consciousness of the tasks; the 
substitution of ‘dialectical’ simplification leaves everyone standing around 
waiting for miracles. And when we consider not one magazine but the 
problems facing society as a whole. . . . We want to introduce conscious 
direction and self-determination of social development. We want to end 
capitalist anarchy. 

It is one thing to reject ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’ and to 
recognize that a ruling class can be avoided only when economic scarcity 


is abolished. It is quite another thing to assert that no transitional period ° 


or temporary forms or leading political party or serious problems (serious 
because if not solved adequately the new society will die before it is fully 
born) will be necessary. It is also another thing (economic determinism, in 
fact) to conclude that the potential abolition of economic scarcity is a 
sufficient condition for the abolition of bureaucracy. 


The organizational question is a political question through and through. 
Everywhere, where movements are forming or growing, or progressive 
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demands are being raised; everywhere where official wilfulness, injustice, 
police repression, impairment of human rights, etc., call for protest — the 
party must explain the political significance of the events and must make 
every effort not to let the leadership fall into the hands of bourgeois 
democrats and Stalinist bandits. The party must come forward in every 
case as the most resolute defender and fighter for democracy. A truly 
democratic society and bourgeois democracy are not distinguished from each 
other in principle, but only in degree. 

Spontaneity of the party means that the leadership of society emerges 
from society on an almost automatic, accidental, or historically necessary 
basis (the appropriate adjective varies with temperament). Just as 
‘spontaneity of the masses’ has always signified a failure to recognize the 
réle of leadership, so spontaneity of the party means failure to recognize 
the rdle of consciousness. That is why the ‘Utopia’ article and interpreter 
Swart echo the obsolete Communist Manifesto: “The Communists do not 
form a separate party opposed to other working class parties. They have 
no interests separate and apart from those of the proletariat as a whole.’ © 
And that is why Swart and ‘Utopia’ become entangled with masses who 
cannot become conscious under capitalism, yet the differences between 
individuals (i.e., leaders and led) are small, yet thousands of unprepared 
people can lead, yet we will never need more than a bi-monthly magazine. 

The difference between the two concepts of the party contrasted in this 
note is illustrated in two attitudes toward the magazine CONTEMPORARY 
IssuEs. Both can be stated as regarding CONTEMPORARY IssUES as ‘the 
central organizer of the movement’. But one, regards the magazine as a 
‘getter’, a magnet, the bread thrown upon the water that will come back as 
cake. The main job of the group is to see that the magazine appears 
regularly and is distributed widely. The magazine will attract people to the 
group, which in turn will put out a better magazine and distribute it more 
widely, etc. The other, contrasting, concept sees the magazine as the central 
artery by means of which the all-sided activities of the group are stimulated, 
publicized, broadened, made part of the experience of many people. These 
activities are ‘organized’ by CoNTEMPORARY IssUES which reprints all 
leaflets, reports all activities, prints criticisms, controversies, contributions, 
etc., growing out of the activities. CONTEMPORARY IssuES thus enables each 
local and separate activity to educate everyone, and to be influenced by 
everyone. 

One concept is passive (except for literary activity) and defeatist. It 
conceives of the CONTEMPORARY ISSUES group as ‘political consultants’ who 
will recruit a few, train a few, lose a few — just as dozens of preceding 
sects have done. The other concept is bolder because it is based on the 
belief (not faith) that it is possible for the group, with a proper orientation, 
to break out of its present isolation and its unimpressive past and get 
somewhere. 

* * * 


The question of the party, and of how to link the party to the real world 
of people (both specialists and non-specialists) remains. How to use formal 
democracy so that it shall be progressively less necessary and finally 
eliminated; how to use the wealth that capitalism has created but withholds 
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from the people (such as the wealth wasted for military purposes); how to 
create a tradition of honest political responsibility (in place of the three-ring 
circuses held in the parliaments, legislatures and halls of Congress) — 
these and related questions are not simple. Nor has any explanation been 
given for the rash statements in this note about the universal task of the 
party which must know everything. Nor does this note proceed beyond the 
philosophizing about political action of which it accuses some of the friends 
of Contemporary IssuEs. These things deserve, and need, to be dealt with 
in an article unencumbered with polemic. Since this is only a ‘discussion 
article’, I prefer to cut off the discussion here. For now. 


LEAK IN W.C. — CABINET SPLASHED 


There can ... be no doubt that the phrase ‘unconditional surrender’ 
. + Was mentioned by me to the War Cabinet, and not disapproved in 
any way by them. On the contrary, their only wish was that Italy should 
not be omitted from its scope. 

Memories of the war may be vivid and true, but should never be trusted 
without verification, especially where the sequence of events is concerned. 
Mine was not the only memory at fault, for Mr. Bevin in the House of 
Commons on 21st July, 1949, gave a lurid account of the difficulties he 
had had to encounter in rebuilding Germany after the war through the 
policy of ‘unconditional surrender’, on which he said neither he nor the 
War Cabinet had ever been consulted at the time. 

I replied on the spur of the moment, with equal inaccuracy and good 
faith, that the first time I heard the words was from the lips of the 
President at the Casablanca Press Conference. It was only when I got 
home and searched my archives that I found the facts as they have been 
set out here. 

Winston Churchill. Vol. IV. ‘The Second World War.’ 
Daily Telegraph, 28th November, 1950. 
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Erik Erikson 
The Dog Behind The Stove 
From Our Lord God’s Great Zoo 


Dog behind the Stove! — It was very ‘brave’ of you to bark a few bow- 
wows at us ‘secretly’ to a friend in Switzerland who has sent us a 
phonetically accurate transcription: 

‘Don’t talk of ideas! Perhaps the Utopia? Old stuff and the warmed-up 
wisdom of the good old Utopians. Only without giving the sources and 
presented as the ultimate sublime wisdom of own person.’ 

This tone always pleases me — a, so to speak, lumpenproletarian dog 
manages with ‘ultimate sublime wisdom of own person’ to insult even 
dog language without losing his breath for the apodosis: 

‘It won’t succeed in enticing any dog from behind the stove — except 
perhaps old sobsisters and Strasser.’ 

Most sublimely and wisely yapped, dog behind the stove, but now bark 
this to us: What actually gave rise in you to the megalomaniac idea or, in 
the absence of any idea, to the assumption that the ‘Utopia’ bothers itself 
with (Heaven preserve us!) the scurvy objective of enticing dogs (you 
perhaps?) from behind the stove? 

Heaven preserve us! The ‘Utopia’ and the ultimate sublime wisdom, 
which we handle quite personally, certainly prefers old sobsisters and 
Strasser because they, at least, can read and speak openly and are not only 
able to ‘bow wow’ secretly. Ah, just see what the cur can do, he bays at 
the Utopians! By which is meant: The megalomaniac dog behind the stove 
is craftily trying to make us believe that he is a ‘great expert’ and has r-e-a-d 
(Bow-wow-wow-wow!) the ‘good old Utopians’ (a dog is incredibly 
straightforward and piddles on the tallest trees like old friends! ). And, by 
so doing, he thinks, he has, of own person, become the authority ‘on old 
stuff and warmed-up wisdom’. 

Competence in old stuff and warmed-up wisdom (for which read: 
‘bow wow’ caused by upsurge of bile) can certainly not be denied you, dog 
behind the stove. You love family gossip and yelp at anybody who comes 
near your collection of gnawed bones. Only, your old stuff and warmed-up 
wisdom do not derive from the ‘good old Utopians’ and, therefore, your 
sources belong under the rubric of swindling. In your megalomania you 
have forgotten, dear dog behind the stove, that dogs (as already indicated) 
cannot read at all but merely ‘bow wow’. If dogs pretend to read, then the 
way in which they ‘read’ means that at most they pick off from their 
posteriors the muck which remains stuck there as a result of backward 
exertions (naturally with the epicurean tongues of own person). 

Dear dog, let me tell you that our intellect and wit is boundless enough 
to break in ail types of dogs. It is all the same to us whether or not the dog 
is a nice dog, a lap dog, a street mongrel, a hunting dog, a bloodhound, a 
theological dog, a proletarian dog or even a police dog. When a dog goes 
raving mad or runs about yelping simply because he gulped down a hot 
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potato too greedily, we just have to smack him on the snout. That is all — 
and so: 


Look at my cur! He barked, the lout: 
‘Utopia? — that’s old shit’! 

But when I kick him on his snout — 
He yelps, devoid of wit. 


I kick him more, on frolic bent, 
Most pitiful his weeping. 

Should he once use his other vent, 
T’ll send him fondest greeting. 


Devil take it! — I am again, as usual, in an extraordinarily good humour 
to-day, and so I will sing you another little ditty: 


Whatever fate may hold for me, 

I will be true! 

Though other people parted be — 
Not I and youl! 


I will be faithfully your watch — 

T’ll be on guard! 

And should you wish to make some botch, 
You'll get it hard! 


We still are in each others’ arms, 

But once break bound, 

Your threats I’ll meet and without qualms, 
You poor, poor hound! 


Love has deep roots in the human heart, 
Farts too root deep! 

One wish I wish your better part: 

Give it some sweep! 


Twelve words more I’d like to stick 
Upon your snout, 

Play me but once a dirty trick — 
You'll get a clout! 


Enough! I wish to this my last quatrain, 
Only to add the summing up refrain: 
Annoy me as you may, you pest, 

You in my heart will always rest. 


In wonted vigour, Yours lovingly and truly, 


Erik. ErIkSON 





CRITICAL REVIEW OF 
‘THE DOG BEHIND THE STOVE’ 


(An Open Letter from Erik Erikson to himself) 


My dear Erik, you confounded old fighting-cock, 


In my wildest dreams I would never have imagined it! First you write 
the ‘Dog Behind the Stove’ and immediately afterwards, you go for me 
with critical remarks about the same dog (and whatever else is proper to 
the subject). Must I take it that your remarks are only intended to entice 
myself in person from behind the stove? Well, the devil take me if I don’t 
oblige you. I’m already busy restoring my weary bones, the ruined chambers 
of my heart, my,inflamed eyes, etc., and preparing to cast my old battle- 
steed — ‘acument’ is the name of the fear-inspiring Rocinante — into 
the fray. All things, of course, are brimful of contradictions and 
ambiguities, and the favour I am bestowing on you certainly also contains 
a sizable piece of self-defence. For how could I find peace in the grave if I 
failed in my duty and had to reproach myself for having omitted to contri- 
bute something towards your salvation? 


To begin with I want to explain to you my point of view or my feelings 


(yes, Sir, I have such!) about the beast itself. I implore you, however, to 
mark well that my feelings have not the slightest connection with any 
arguments for or against but simply reflect the true and authentic mood in 
which that beast was, as it were, begotten. 


* 


So listen then, my little pet, you still unshaven muddle-head, learn I’m 
a barber of high degree — and so rejoice with me. 


I am not only a man of normal make-up who sends a wildly snapping 
cur about its business with a well-aimed kick (in so far as the attempt 
succeeds!) — I am, by the grace of God and the public more’s the pity, 
also an ‘artist’ who takes his subject wherever he finds it. And as to the 
‘mood’ in which I conceived the ‘Dog Behind the Stove’, I was in the 
serenest and most high-spirited humour that you — cannot imagine. For I 
was so infinitely certain of catching the cur, and besides I smelt a delicious 
stew (don’t argue: de gustibus non est disputandum!) which I wanted to 
prepare with all available spices. Far from feeling ‘venomous and full of 
gall’ (do you dare, Erik, to spit into my stew with such an imputation?) I 
felt the delight of the sovereign artist who is able to deal with his material 
in as sportive, as easy, as free a manner as a master juggler. It was sheer 
‘Art’ but, at the same time, I am neither stupid nor dishonest enough to 
claim now that the ‘pure Art’ had no purpose and did not include landing 
the cur a well-aimed blow. Leaving purposelessness to its admirers, I assert 
in contradistinction to them that the purer the art, the surer its specific 
effect. 
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In other words I most solemnly declare that I am quite able and 
willing at any time to make mince-meat of a savage cur, artistically or 
inartistically, with my own hands, but that it is invariably the attacking cur 
and nobody else who spits venom and gall (inartistic defence requires, at 
most, toil and sweat on the part of the person attacked). If now you 
suddenly discover venom and gall in me and are, in addition, tacitly trying 
to attribute to me ‘hate’ of the cur, then I do not become full of venom 
and gall about it purely and simply because I find it laughable and can tell 
you: From beginning to end of the whole procedure I have always felt the 
deepest pity for all curs, all without exception. Of course, I cannot enter 
here into the nonsense which the majority of the ancient and modern 
philosophers have written about pity. But since we must eventually get to 
know one another more intimately, you should take note of the following: 
I would no longer be able to face you, were it necessary for me to hate a 
cur. My dear, one only hates what one cannot subdue or what one basically 
acknowledges, i.e., what must be recognized as justified. But in the fight 
against stupidity and baseness neither acknowledgement nor ‘justification’ 
are involved except the acknowledgement of facts. Bugs bite and are (if 
possible, if possible!) squashed — that is self-justified without the intro- 
duction of psychological considerations. And in order to omit no considera- 
tion: There are, to be sure, Willy Wet-legs who abhor the squashing of 
bugs so long as their beloved neighbours and not they themselves are bitten. 
They espouse the cause of the merry little creatures and hold the opinion 
that it is wrong to destroy them right away and that one should educate 
them with a couple of gentle slaps (accompanied by a friendly chat! ). 


* 


Please bear in mind, however, that I am not arguing here but merely 
describing to you my ‘inner attitude’ towards purely elementary things. 
Here my real feelings are involved which at the moment I claim to know 
better than you do. Because it amuses me and because it is highly instruc- 
tive, I am going to honour you now with statements which, cum 
grano salis, are, in this connection, very much to the point. I will interrupt 
these statements here and there with some marginal notes which I will put 
in square brackets so that you can distinguish them from the actual 
statements. But first let me remind you that although I originally saw the 
light of day in a northern clime, in temperament, in feeling for life, I am 
French. Consequently: 


‘I will not philosophize one moment with you about it; for happen how 
it would, the fact was this: —That instead of that cold phlegm and exact 
regularity of sense and humours, you would have looked for, in one so 
extracted;—he was, on the contrary, as mercurial and sublimated a 
composition,—as heteroclite a creature in all his declensions;—with 
as much life and whim, and gaité de coeur about him, as the kindliest 
climate could have engendered and put together. With all this sail, poor 
Yorick carried not one ounce of ballast; he was utterly unpractised in the 
world, and, at the age of twenty-six, knew just about as well how to steer 
his course in it, as a romping, unsuspicious girl of thirteen: So that upon 
his first setting out, the brisk gale of his spirits, as you will imagine, ran him 
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foul ten times in a day of somebody’s tackling; and as the grave and more 
slow-paced were oftenest in his way,——you may likewise imagine, ’twas 
with such he had generally the ill luck to get the most entangled. For aught 
I know there might be some mixture of unlucky wit at the bottom of such 
Fracas: ——For, to speak the truth, Yorick had an invincible dislike and 
opposition in his nature to gravity;—not to gravity as such [N.B., dear 
Erik! ];—-for where gravity was wanted, he would be the most grave or 
serious of mortal men for days and weeks together;—but he was an 
enemy to the affectation of it, and declared open war against it, only as it 
appeared a cloak for ignorance [as in the case of the dog I thrashed, dear 
Erik! ] or for folly: and then, whenever it fell in his way, however sheltered 
and protected, he seldom gave it much quarter. [Read everything carefully 
again from the N.B.!] 


Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, he would say that Gravity was an 
errant scoundrel, and he would add,—of the most dangerous kind too, 
—hbecause a sly one [this is an extremely acute and correct observation, and 
therefore, I am always very much on the alert before a certain sort of 
‘seriousness’ or ‘pompousness’! ]; and that he verily believed, more honest, 
well-meaning people were bubbled out of their goods and money by it in 
one twelve-month, than by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. In the 
naked temper which a merry heart discovered, he would say, there was no 
danger,—but to itself [um, let me roll this round my tongue like old 
cognac! ]: —whereas the very essence of gravity was design, and conse- 
quently deceit [as in the case of the thrashed cur! ];—’twas a taught trick 
to gain credit of the world for more sense and knowledge than a man was 
worth [think again of the cur who strains to make an impression with the 
‘Utopians’ with whom, except by name, he has not even a nodding acquain- 
tance! ]; and that, with all its pretensions,—it was no better, but often 
worse, than what a French wit had long ago defined it,—viz., A 
mysterious carriage of the body to cover the defects of the mind ;—which 
definition of gravity, Yorick, with great imprudence, would say, deserved 
to be wrote in letters of gold. [Read the whole passage through again word 
for word with the utmost attention! ] 


But, in plain truth, he was a man unhackneyed and unpractised in the 
world, and was altogether as indiscreet and foolish on every other subject 
of discourse where policy is wont to impress restraint. [Isn’t this marvel- 
lous?] Yorick had no impression but one, and that was what arose from the 
nature [to be heavily stressed! ] of the deed spoken of; which impression 
he would usually translate into plain English without any periphrasis;— 
and too oft without much distinction of either person, time or place [this is 
especially characteristic! ];—so that when mention was made of a 
pitiful or an ungenerous proceeding——he never gave himself a moment’s 
time to reflect who was the hero of the piece [remember this when the 
‘Argument’ begins! ],——-what his station [sic!],——or how far he had 
power to hurt him hereafter;——but if it was a dirty action [alas! it always 
was! ],—without more ado,—The man was a dirty fellow,—and so 
on.—And as his comments had usually the ill fate to be terminated either 
in a bon mot, or to be enlivened throughout with some drollery or humour 
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of expression [what do you say to this?], it gave wings to Yorick’s indis- 
cretion. In a word, tho’ he never sought, yet, at the same time, as he seldom 
shunned occasions of saying what came uppermost, and without much 
ceremony;——-he had but too many temptations in life, of scattering his 
wit and his humour,—his gibes and his jests about him.——They were not 
lost for want of gathering.’— 

I see, Erik, that you sit gaping like someone impatient for the continua- 
tion. Very well, then: 

‘Trust me, dear Yorick, this unwary pleasantry of thine will sooner or 
later bring thee into scrapes and difficulties, which no after-wit can 
extricate thee out of ——In these sallies, too oft, I see, it happens, that a 
person laughed at, considers himself in the light of a person injured, with 
all the rights of such a situation belonging to him; and when thou viewest 
him in that light too, and reckons up his friends, his families, his kindred 
and allies——and musters up with them the many recruits which will list 
under him from a sense of common danger [I could laugh my head off at 
the sight of the cur sending out his secret billet-doux and drumming up the 
family! ]; tis no extravagant arithmetick to say, that for every ten jokes, 
—thou hast got an hundred enemies; and till thou hast gone on, and raised 
a swarm of wasps about thine ears, and art half stung to death by them, 
thou wilt never be convinced it is so. 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem, that there is the least spur 
from spleen or malevolence of intent in these sallies——I believe and know 
them to be truly honest and sportive [this concerns the artists! ]: —But 
consider, my dear lad, that fools cannot distinguish this,—and that 
knaves will not: and thou knowest not what it is, either to provoke the 
one, or to make merry with the other: ——whenever they associate for 
mutual defence, depend upon it, they will carry on the war in such a manner 
against thee, my dear friend, as to make thee heartily sick of it, and of thy 
life too. [Most certainly, it has often made me spew! ] 

Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a tale of dishonour at thee, 
which no innocence of heart or integrity of conduct shall set right [on the 
contrary: integrity of conduct really infuriates the cur! }——The fortunes 
of thy house shall totter—thy character, which led the way to them, 
shall bleed on every side of it,—thy faith questioned—thy works 
belied—thy wit forgotten—thy learning trampled on [observe the 
cur! ]. To wind up the last scene of thy tragedy, CRUELTY and COWARDICE, 
twin ruffians, hired and set on by MALICE in the dark [the cur only works 
secretly and ‘in the dark’], shall strike together at all thy infirmities and 
mistakes: The best of us, my dear lad, lie open there,——and trust 
me,——trust me, Yorick, when to gratify a private appetite [and the cur has 
quite an enormous one! ], it is once resolved upon, that an innocent and an 
helpless creature shall be sacrificed, ’tis an easy matter to pick up sticks 
enough from any thicket where it has strayed, to make a fire to offer it up 
with [but even that requires some little talent and the cur prefers unadorned 
baseness!] .. . 

Yorick, however, fought it out with all imaginable gallantry for some 
time; till, overpowered by numbers, and worn out at length by the 
calamities of the war,—but more so, by the ungenerous manner in which 
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it was carried on,—he threw down the sword; and though he kept up his 
spirits in appearance to the last, he died, nevertheless, as was generally 
thought, quite broken-hearted.’ [Reservatio mentalis: It is true that my 
heart was broken 3} years ago but the war continues and the report of 
my death is, as in the case of Mark Twain, slightly exaggerated. ] 


OK 


Follow me now, my dear Erik, for just a moment to my other side: 

‘The learned Bishop Hall . . . tells us in one of his Decads . . . “That it 
is an abominable thing for a man to commend himself”; and I really 
think it is so. 

And yet, on the other hand, when a thing is executed in a masterly kind 
of a fashion, which thing is not likely to be found out;—I think it is full 
as abominable, that a man should lose the honour of it, and go out of the 
world with the conceit of it rotting in his head. 

This is precisely my situation. 

For in this long digression which I was accidentally led into [since we 
are not yet arguing! ], as in all my digressions (one only excepted) there is a 
masterstroke of digressive skill, the merit of which has all along, I fear, 
been overlooked by my reader,—not for want of penetration in him,—but 
because ’tis an excellence seldom looked for, or expected indeed, in a 
digression,—and it is this: That tho’ my digressions are all fair, as you 
observe,—and that I fly off from what I am about, as far, and as often too, 
as any writer in Great Britain; yet I constantly take care to order affairs so 
that my main business does not stand still in my absence.’ 





* 


Dear Erik, it is astonishing how well the man who has said all this 
on my behalf, understands me, I mean my states of mind, my situation, my 
feelings, my aims, etc. And to think that until a short time ago I had never 
read a single line of his — that gives me pause to reflect how uneducated 
one can still be at the age of 120. In any case we are gradually entering 
into the envisaged argumentation; — just let me proceed. 

According to Leibnitz a dog is a flea-infested organism which barks. And 
Tucholsky in his essay on dogs (with motto by Leibnitz) has strikingly 
stated that when a dog has no reason for barking he invents one. 

I do not know the wherefore of this new digression — I have only 
permitted it to myself because matters stand with the majority of critics as 
with the dogs: When they have no grounds for criticism, they invent some. 
Their whole organism is so infested with rules, partly inappropriate, partly 
self-proclaimed, partly of supreme insignificance to anyone, that they have 
to say something under all circumstances and usually post-haste, even when 
there is nothing whatever to say (to criticize). I have asked the man, who 
is so well-informed about me, what the basis is for this confusion, this 
obstinate striving to confound inappropriate rules and insipid prejudices 
with critical abilities. His answer was as follows: 

‘Pray, Sir, in all the reading which you have ever read, did you ever read 
such a book as Locke’s Essay upon the Human Understanding? Don’t 
answer me rashly—because many, I know, quote the book, who have not 
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read it [like the cur does with the Utopians! }—and many have read it who 
understand it not [as would likewise transpire with the cur were he able to 
read! ]: —If either of these is your case, as I write to instruct, I will tell 
you in three words what the book is.—it is a history—A history! of 
who? what? where? when? Don’t hurry yourself——lIt is a history-book, 
Sir (which may possibly recommend it to the world) of what passes in a 
man’s own mind; and if you will say so much of the book, and no more, 
believe me, you will cut no contemptible figure in a metaphysick circle. 

But this by the way. 

Now if you will venture to go along with me, and look down into the 
bottom of this matter, it will be found that the cause of obscurity and 
confusion, in the mind of man, is threefold. 

Dull organs, dear Sir, in the first place. Secondly, slight and transient 
impressions made by the objects, when the said organs are not dull. And 
thirdly, a memory like unto a sieve, not able to retain what it has received.’ 

It was a purely materialist explanation and I marvelled afresh at the 
man’s excellent understanding of my views as well. He was, in general, of 
the opinion 

‘ . . . that all souls were by nature equal,——and that the great difference 
between the most acute and the most obtuse understanding——was from 
no original sharpness or bluntness of one thinking substance above or below 
another,——but arose merely from the lucky or unlucky organization of the 
body, in that part where the soul principally took up her residence. . . .” 

Superb! Pure materialism! I cried, but my man, with a wave of the 
hand, continued: 

‘You must have a little patience. I have undertaken, you see, to write not 
only my life [or the life-history of my feelings, views, etc.], but my opinions 
also; hoping and expecting that your knowledge of my character, and of 
what kind of a mortal I am, by the one, would give you a better relish for 
the other: As you proceed farther with me, the slight acquaintance, which 
is now beginning betwixt us, will grow into familiarity; and that, unless 
one of us is in fault, will terminate in friendship—O diem praeclarum! 
—then nothing which has touched me will be thought trifling in its nature, 
or tedious in its telling. Therefore, my dear friend and companion, if you 
should think me somewhat sparing of my narrative on my first setting out 
—bear with me,—and let me go on, and tell my story my own way: — 
Or, if I should seem now and then to trifle upon the road,—or should 
sometimes put on a fool’s cap with a bell to it, for a moment or two as we 
pass along,—don’t fly off,—but rather courteously give me credit for 
a little more wisdom than appears upon my outside;—and as we jog on, 
either laugh with me, or at me, or in short, do anything,—only keep your 
temper.’ 

After my man had set me up in this, the best possible way for my pur- 
pose, he came to talk about his father who likewise seemed to be my own 
image, for he said of him: 

‘My father, Sir, would see nothing in the light in which others placed it; 
—he placed things in his own light;—he would weigh nothing in 
common scales;—no, he was too refined a researcher to lie open to so 
gross an imposition—To come at the exact weight of things [as, for 
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example, gall and venom!] in the scientific steel-yard, the fulcrum, he 
would say, should be almost invisible, to avoid all friction from popular 
tenets [like, for example, the popular prejudices against gall and venom 
which you have unceremoniously presented as ‘criticism of content’! };— 
without this the minutiae of philosophy, which would always turn the 
balance, will have no weight at all. Knowledge, like matter, he would affirm, 
was divisible in infinitum;——that the grains and scruples were as much a 
part of it, as the gravitation of the whole world—In a word, he would 
Say, error was error,—no matter where it fell_—whether in a fraction, 
—or a pound,—’twas alike fatal to truth, and she was kept down at the 
bottom of her well, as inevitably by a mistake in the dust of a butterfly’s 
wings,——as in the disk of the sun, the moon, and all the stars of heaven 
put together. 

He would often lament that it was for want of considering this properly, 
and of applying it skilfully to civil matters, as well as to speculative truths, 
that so many things in this world were out of joint;——that the political 
arch was giving way;——and the very foundations of our excellent consti- 
tution, in church and state, were so sapped as estimators had reported. 

You cry out, he would say, we are a ruined, undone people. Why? he 
would ask, making use of the sorites or syllogism of Zeno or Chrystppus, 
without knowing it belonged to them.—Why? why are we a ruined 
people?—Because we are corrupted.—Whence is it, dear Sir, that we 
are corrupted?——Because we are needy;——our poverty, and not our 
wills, consent———-And wherefore, he would add, are we needy?—From 
our neglect, he would answer, of our pence and our halfpence: —Our 


bank notes, our guineas,—nay, our shillings take care of themselves. 

*Tis the same, he would say, throughout the whole circle of the sciences: 
—the great, the established points of them, are not to be broke in upon. 
—The laws of nature will defend themselves;—but error——(he would 
add, looking earnestly at my mother)——error, Sir, creeps in thro’ the 
minute holes and small crevices which human nature leaves unguarded.’ 


* 


I will now remind you of an aphorism of Mark Twain I have often 
played with: ‘Training is everything. The peach was once a bitter almond; 
a cauliflower is nothing other than a cabbage with college education.’ 

These words are apposite here because I have already once proved by 
implication (in the case of Heine-Cobbett*) that ‘venom and gall’, 
when no more than their mere presence can be charged against them, 
signify nothing at all against the Anti-cur (for such I would like to call 
my little piece on ‘The Dog Behind the Stove’ from now on). Venom 
and gall tell us as little about the content (its rightness, its inherent 
justification, its intellectual wealth or salient wit, etc.) as any other 
nagging about style or tone which is unable to state the why and the 
how, and which remains, therefore, a mere matter of taste. Of course, had 
the creature been innocent and the cur been treated with venom and gall 
wantonly, why that would have been another matter and would 
certainly have testified against the perpetrator. But for the rest, my dear, 


* See Contemporary Issues, No. 5. 
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you know very well that spleen and venom can produce marvellous flowers 
and achieve sublime things. An abundance of examples might be cited but 
that of Heine-Cobbett will suffice to make everything clear. Heine first 
expresses his aversion to the ‘watchdog’, Cobbett, and his furious yelping. 
And what does he do next? He admits that it is in fact no objection: 
Cobbett is possessed of a very eloquent spirit and is frequently right, and 
in the present instance ‘entirely so’. Whereupon he quotes Cobbett at extra- 
ordinary length, i.e., pays tribute to the eloquent spirit without regard to 
‘ venom and gall. What Heine really meant by his objection was that the 
man is often wrong in his rage and makes too much of a good thing. I say 
that it is always Heine’s job to show where and why that is the case. 

Although your ‘objection’ has long been refuted (why do you actually 
write when you are intent on forgetting all wise teachings?), I nevertheless 
will now proceed to the direct argumentation. But before I do so, a few 
more digressions in order to bring my guns properly into position. 

I have said that I am a materialist and — training is everything. 
Curiously enough, a genuine materialist is profoundly convinced that things 
are not only subject to change through their self-motion and under 
external influence (thrust, pressure, blows, friction, etc.) but also can be 
consciously changed in a specific direction. For example, it is possible to 
revitalize dull organs, to deepen impressions by repetition, to seal a 
sieve-like memory, etc. In a word, it is possible, to a very great degree, to 
correct the unlucky organization of the body by developing an instrument 
of correction. This instrument of correction consists in resolutely perse- 
vering in accordance with my ceaselessly repeated prescription: All matters 
must be determined concretely if more than merely general and formal 
assertions are to be made. He who takes this to heart and, in the interests 
of training, ruthlessly forbids himself to pass any judgement at all which 
cannot be corroborated, after some reflection, by a dozen concrete facts, is 
already on the road to perfection. It is a method demanding at times a great 
deal of self-denial but, by way of compensation, wonderfully effective and 
prophylactic against all sorts of 

Merciful heavens, what trouble have I not taken upon myself already to 
dissuade critics devoid of critical conceptions from their caprices (the 
‘popular tenets’) and much more in their than in my own interests! For, 2s 
far as I am concerned — but I prefer to leave it to the man who knows 
me so well, to say it: 

‘Tl undertake this moment to prove it to any man in the world, except 
to a connoisseur: though I declare I object only to a connoisseur in 
swearing, as I would do to a connoisseur in painting, &c., &c., the 
whole set of ’em are so hung around and pefetish’d with the ‘bobs and 
trinkets of criticism,——or to drop my metaphor, which by the by is a 
pity——for I have fetch’d it as far as from the coast of Guiney;—their 
heads, Sir, are stuck so full of rules and compasses, and have that eternal 
propensity to apply them upon all occasions, that a work of genius had 
better go to the devil at once, than stand to be prick’d and tortured to 
death by ’em. . . . 

Grant me patience, just Heaven! —Of all the cants which are canted in 
this canting world—though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst,—— 
the cant of criticism is the most tormenting. 
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I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have not a horse worth riding on, 
to kiss the hand of that man whose generous heart will give up the reins of 
his imagination into his author’s hands——be pleased he knows not why, 
and cares not wherefore. 

Great Apollo! if. thou art in a giving humour—give me—I ask no 
more, but one stroke of native humour, with a single spark of thy own fire 
along with it——and send Mercury, with the rules and compasses, if he 
can be spared, with my compliments to—no matter.’ 


* 


If anybody is now of the opinion that this is all which concerns me and 
the critics, he is again overhasty in his judgement and, in his impatience, 
fails to credit me with a little more wisdom than appears on my outside. 
And yet, forgive me, enough wisdom appears already on my outside to 
caution you against rash interruptions. So allow me then at least so much 
credit for my still very superficial explanations as a sage wearing a fool’s 
cap and bell might well claim — I beg you, let my man heave a sigh on 
my behalf: 

‘It is a singular blessing, that nature has form’d the mind of man with the 
same happy backwardness and renitency against conviction, which is 
observed in old dogs [ah well, it is evident that we are saddled with the 
curs for the day!] —“of not learning new tricks”.’ 

This singular blessing of nature with its consequences is the first object 
of the sigh, its droll side. It carries with it a reverse side which sounds 
as follows: 

‘Inconsistent soul that man is! ——languishing under wounds, which he 
has the power to heal!—his whole life a contradiction to his knowledge! 
—his reason, that precious gift of God to him—(instead of pouring in 
oil) serving but to sharpen his sensibilities—to multiply his pains, and 
render him more melancholy and uneasy under them—Poor unhappy 
creature, that he should do so! Are not the necessary causes of misery 
in this life enow, but must he add voluntary ones to his stock of sorrow;— 
struggle against evils which cannot be avoided, and submit to others, which 
a tenth part of the trouble they create him would remove from his heart 
for ever? 

By all that is good and virtuous, if there are three drops of oil to be got, 
and a hammer to be found within ten miles . . . the parlour door hinge 
shall be mended this reign.’ 

By which I mean: If I manage to finish this letter and you make up your 
mind to renovate your memory with it — then, by the shaven beard of 
the Prophet (now don’t you also come and tell me like Fischer-Columbus 
that it is just a shaven beard! )’, your critical ability will become appallingly 
sharpened. 


* 


Like a haughty critic with his rules for merely private use (there is no 
criterion for their general applicability!), you shout at me: ‘I have 
said from the start that your Anti-cur is brimful of gall and venom.’ True 


? See ConremMporary Issugs, No. 8. ‘War as a Historical Necessity.’ 
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enough, you have said it, but in doing that, you have only said the same as 
Mr. Lumpkin of Lower Much-Nothing, who takes up his position in the 
poultry market and proclaims: ‘I don’t like Roman noses!’ As if anybody 
cares! — it becomes worse when, even more haughtily, you add: ‘If that 
(the reproach of gall and venom) is not a criticism of content, I would like 
to see one.’ pi 

Really? Well then, I am now going to show you one — a criticism of 
content of your private error. It will also demonstrate to you that your 
apparent criticism of content just isn’t one, which, however, if we retain 
our critical perspicacity, is obvious with the disclosure of your private errer 
and so amounts to a tautology. 

Is my man’s sigh in all its modulations still clear in your memory? 
If not, let it echo once more and learn: Venom and gall without further 
ingredients are, in so far as you want to regard them as an ‘evil’ at all (and 
much could be said about that), an absolutely unavoidable evil, and my 
man, correct in content, remarks that the struggle against unavoidable evils 
is one of the absurdities of those people who submit to avoidable evils 
which could be removed by a small expenditure of energy. Venom and 
gall, your Honour, are products of nature and play an indispensable réle 
in the lives of certain organisms. There are poisons salutary and useful, 
narcotic and intoxicant (or stimulating), anodynes and, among others, also 
those which are applied as an antidote (for example, when we are bitten by 
a rabid cur). Furthermore, venom and gall can get the upper hand and 
evoke the most varied disturbances, even as the reverse, the underproduc- 
tion of these substances, can lead to all sorts of complications. In both 
instances quite concrete measures are required, but the physician who would 
simply inveigh against venom and gall and demand the removal of all 
gall bladders — this physician would not be allowed to practise even by a 
society so degenerate in logic as the present and I would be the first to 
strike his critical dissecting-knife out of his hand. Furthermore, venom and 
gall can be used for murderous aims (pitilessly: that was the intention 
of our cur!) and for executioner’s aims, while in quite specific instances the 
gall bladder must be removed. It is necessary in each case, however, to give 
a clear diagnosis and decide properly which case is in question, for cries of 
horror alone are no proof of the emergence of a real horror. (My concrete 
acumen, naturally, does not permit me to overlook the fact that there can be 
no objection to sounding an alarm as a first step. It is only necessary that, 
on our requesting the sight of a real fire, we be taken to one; false alarms 
will be punished). 

Further: Phew, cries one, how bitter is this drink! Marvellous! says 
another, and desires doubly strong bitters. Let both follow their private 
tastes and right they are to do so (nobody is obliged to ‘enthuse’ over the 
cur or the Anti-cur!), but both would be numskulls like Mr. Lumpkin if 
they deduced general rules from their preferences and sought to force them 
on the opposing tendency. It would be a violation of the democracy of 
tastes and, be it noted with acumen, all the more so, the more pronouncedly 
both parties are real gourmands in their sphere of taste (by which observa- 
tion you see to what an extraordinarily high degree I aim at the concrete, 
and at rigorous justice). 
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Further: venom and gall or (if we wish at last to replace these 
metaphorical expressions, inadequate for more refined researches, by more 
concrete ones) rage, hate, indignation, retaliation, exasperation, etc., are, in 
a democracy, just as unavoidable an ‘evil’ and just as necessary as rain in 
the economy of nature, venom and gall for certain animals and plants. 
Ban the rain, let us imagine, — you will either have to re-introduce it 
artificially or to perish miserably. Deprive democracy of the possibility of 
defending itself against all sorts of deception and scurviness with the whip 
in the hand (spluttering with rage, if you like), and you have instantaneously 
transformed it into the most hideous tyranny. Believe whatever you like but 
do not believe that you have criticized the rain (much less in point of 
content), when you cry out in disgust: Oh damn it, it’s raining to-day! A 
peasant may, at the same time, be rejoicing over the rain and will be able 
to furnish you with well-considered reasons for wanting a great deal more. 

Furthermore: anger, hate, and the like, can be and are an objection 
when it is possible to demonstrate that they are venting themselves in naked 
abuse and do not produce any arguments. In that event, they present, with 
regard to form as well as content, nothing but hate and anger as such, in 
which case they become as inadequate and flat as — your ‘argument’. 
You fail to bring forward the required demonstration (O, that I could 
‘provoke’ you into essaying your wit upon the task!); hence I am both 
objectively and morally entitled to dispose of your haughty ‘argument’ as 
unadorned abuse, hopelessly bereft of any acumen, and the devil alone 
knows, moreover, in what disturbance of the bile it originates. I cor- 
roborate my judgement by your own for, driven into a corner by me, you 
declare that the form of the Anti-cur is ‘undoubtedly excellent’. This is 
entirely my own cherished opinion, but would you then unveil for me the 
mystery of how you achieve an excellent form without an excellent content? 
Anger alone is formless and simply evaporates; but anger, capable of 
forming a given material and of mastering its object, achieves — 
by your leave, dear! — excellence. Even our cur was compelled to try to 
endow his anger with a plastic substance and connected it, for this purpose, 
with baseness, slander and pretensions. His attempt to carry out an 
effective attack inevitably had to miscarry because the material, with which 
he thought to strike, was miserable and would not cohere for all his anger. 
I defy the cur and the rest of the Lower Pomeranians to try their mettle 
some time against the Anti-cur. I tell them in advance (I am speaking 
absolutely) that their heaviest hammer, their sharpest chisel, their most 
cunning missile, can have no effect upon it. On the contrary, the substance 
of the Anti-cur will play the very devil with them and beget in them an 
impotent rage, an utterly boundless one. And together with this prophecy 

I go further and give the coup de grace to your empty ‘argument? — I 
mean the, as it were, critical-philosophical coup de grace which I particu- 
larly relish and which I, following the example of Cyrano, solemnly 
announce. Beware: 

Venom, gall, rage, hate, water, wine, Erik, cur, etc., etc., are not state- 
ments of content at all but simple qualifications. They are category-like 
notional determinations of a both generalizing and limiting nature which 
have no other content than just the notions, wine, venom, Erik, cur, etc., 
i.e., the simple qualifications as such. 
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What, still persisting with your little ‘argument’? Then I punch another 
hole in it and deliver at last the direct argumentation promised. I therefore 
accept your assertions lock, stock and barrel and exclaim with you: A 
plague on it, the Anti-cur is brimful of venom and gall! 

Yes! ja! oui! emmes! — et alors? was weiter? so what? 

Nebbich! — we might wait till doomsday, and there will be nothin 
more to it. Although these qualifications are good enough for use in every- 
day life, they will not help us as soon as the matter becomes critical and 
confronts us with a real critic. As far as we want to raise objections with 
our qualifications, the critic will place the onus of demonstration on us and 
ask: Is the venom malicious? Has the Anti-cur no reason for being brimful 
of venom? Does the gall ruin the concoction or preserve it? There are, 
honuorable sirs, works in world literature which are saturated with ‘fierce- 
ness’, with gall-laden humour. Believe me or convince yourself: they are 
exquisite works. We wish, therefore, to examine everything more closely 
before we take sides. Only yesterday I spoke to a drunkard; I can assure 
you, my sirs, the man was in truth — full of spirit. 


I have explained to you in detail and at length what (a) your private 
error, (b) criticism of content consists in. Is it perhaps my fault that the 
argument revolves about something lacking in yours, so that it was first 
necessary for me to construct a critical case and therewith, in the main, my 
demonstration of the meaning of criticism of content has been more 
negative than positive? Heine, for example, was clever enough to substan- 
tiate his judgement and to reproach the ‘watchdog’ with a few misdeeds at 
least (he had frequently attacked the best friend of the house and so on), but 
he still had proved nothing thereby, he simply demanded credit for himself, 
confidence in his power of judgement. That can be in order in some cases, 
but it has its pitfalls in others. If you really want to have a closer look at it, 
I will ask the following question: Is it not possible that even the best 
friend of the house, and in fact precisely the best friend of the house, some- 
times deserves to be bitten? Friends of the house sometimes presume a little 
too much and must be warned against acquiring bad manners. Was it not 
you. who, with the best intentions, attacked me and delivered (as you 
imagined) an ‘annihilating’ judgement on the anti-currish act of your best 
friend, solely because in this case (inconsistent soul that man is: in other 
cases it was not thus!) the drink seemed too bitter to you? You wanted to 
induce me with your gall-laden judgement to have the Anti-cur ‘buried and 
forgotten’, no less. It was solely against this that I took up arms, for to your 
judgement as such I would have said nothing at all or at most: de gustibus 
non est disputandum! But it is you, is it not, who barks in response that J 
have come out from behind the stove and attacked you? (Which, besides, is 
a twofold falsehood. In the first place, I did not lie behind the stove, but 
three yards away directly before it in — bed; in the second place, I did not 
attack you, I only resisted your plans for burial of the Anti-cur in 
democratically justified defence.) A fine thing to complain about counter- 
arguments when one is the attacker. Have I, by chance, ever complained 
about an attack as attack and even wasted a single word on it? No, dear, 
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where it seemed necessary to me or amused me, I have investigated the 
matter more closely, have eventually caught the leg about to kick me and 
pulled it out of joint. 

All mentioned instances are concrete instances pertaining to the matter. 
And they all must be considered if we do not wish to take sides falsely and 
commit an injustice with a bare qualification like venom and gall. (Naturally 
we cannot avoid partisanship as such — it is one of the greatest of errors 
to suppose that it can in any way be avoided.) 

I will now prove this to you and demonstrate in a sentence from the 
Anti-cur, positively and with content, what criticism of content is, but, 
again, it will not be my fault if in the critical sense the result turns out to 
be negative and a critical confirmation emerges instead of critical annihila- 
tion. Connoisseurs know that women who blush at robust language usually 
abandon themselves to bawdry with a charming smile. I select, therefore, 
for the demonstration, the following sentence which is undoubtedly the 
‘most shocking’ to those charming ladies (and there are, indeed, an 
incredible number of ladies of this kind among men): 

‘Dogs cannot read at all. When dogs pretend to read, then the way in 
which they “read” means at most they pick off from their posteriors the 
muck which remains stuck there as a result of backward exertions.’ 

However the sentence may take your taste — don’t screw up your face, 
rather let my man interpolate a word or two: 

‘Prejudice of education, he [his father!] would say, is the devil—and 
the multitudes of them which we suck in with our mother’s milk—are 
the devil and all——We are haunted with them, brother Toby, in all our 
lucubrations and researches [will you, please, keep this in mind and include 
your critical researches, so misled by prejudices of education, too?]; and 
was a man fool enough to submit tamely to what they obtruded upon him, 
—what would his book be? Nothing,—he would add, throwing his pen 
away with a vengeance,—nothing but a farrago of the clack of nurses, 
and of the nonsense of the old women (of both sexes) throughout the 
kingdom. 

So that the life of a writer, whatever he might fancy to the contrary, 
was not so much a state of composition, as a state of warfare; and his 
probation in it, precisely that of any other man militant upon earth,— 
both depending alike, not half so much upon the degrees of his wiT—as 
his RESISTANCE.’ 

So however my selected sentence may take your taste: discard the taste 
as an irrelevant prejudice and be critical about its content! What is its 
content, critically considered? It is an exact description of what dogs do if 
they ‘read’ at ali. Have you not yet remarked how delicate and yet how 
convincing (in an attack of unchaste modesty I might have called it plain 
‘unprejudiced’!) is the distinction that is drawn in this sentence between 
the behaviour of a dog when it pretends to ‘read’ (this is the case with 
our dog), and the behaviour of the same dog when, for example, it ‘picks 
up’ something from the street dung (which is not the case here). 
Proof that this delicate and unprejudiced distinction is convincingly right: 
Our dog cannot himself ‘pick up’ the muck which, from a concretely 
ascertained backward exertion, has remained stuck behind, for the dirt in 
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question (full, if you like, of strongly attracted worms and vermin) adheres 
to himself and by no means lies on the street or in any other place where 
he could ‘pick it up’. You see the extent to which philosophy and critical 
thought depend upon those ‘minutiae’ which alone lead to true knowledge. 
Ordinary understanding, puffed up with prejudices, is, of course, not equal 
to more refined or (what is the same thing) all-sided researches, nor capable 
of drawing the logical, the extremely logical and irrefutable conclusion: 
When, under the given pre-conditions, the dog ‘reads’, he can only 
pick off the self-produced dirt from his posterior (ah, and he musé do it 
with the epicurean tongue of own person!). The next conclusion 
ensuing from this research is even more inaccessible to the ordinary under- 
standing: From a critical point of view, it follows that the ‘shocking’ 
sentence is perfectly correct in content as well as in form and excellent in 
content as well as in form even to fine details, i.e., it is appropriate and 
does justice to the subject dealt with. 


* 


Heaven preserve you from becoming impatient! — a real critic like 
myself is long-winded and is never satisfied until he has completed the job. 
So lend me your ears again, you now about three-quarters shaven muddle- 
head: 

It goes without saying that the ‘shocking’ sentence exists in a concrete 
context and rejects (categorically, you pet!) the cur’s putrid pretension 
to have read the Utopians. With this trick, the cur has committed a 
cunningly immoral act: with a mien of pretentious gravity he has tried to 
carry out a trick, ie., he wanted to get credit from the world for more 
sense and knowledge than he was worth. If now, as I see, you remain 
stubborn, and assert credulously that the cur has nonetheless read in the 
normal sense of the word, then two possibilities remain. 

The first is that patting the ‘good old Utopians’ on the back with a 
presumptuous familiarity, he has read something which they have nowhere 
written.’ Ergo, in this respect, he merely shares the lot of so many and even 
‘educated’ people who — ‘also’ read. By God, they read and afterwards 
simple-mindedly dish out all sorts of strange nonsense! Ostensibly that 
nonsense is derived from ‘reading’, but in truth it just passed through their 
heads or else escaped through their anus (this new ‘offending’ metaphor 
could not be spared: the said nonsense is frequently enough merely the 
ill-disguised result of primitive natural ‘needs’! ). And what follows from 
that? It follows that pursuing this track we do not advance as much as a 
millimeter ae the cur can still have read only his own sh. . . from his 
owna... 


* You find the proof in the inanity of the cur’s assertion. The degree to which 
it is all empty yapping, you will most easily discover if you challenge him to bark 
you some verification of his assertion, You will have the experience of learning that 
a cur can also invent reasons for — shutting up. 

* Somebody was once observed diligently licking the volumes displayed outside a 
bookshop. Upon being asked the reason for his behaviour, he replied: Well, it’s 
written on this window: ‘Books for all tastes!’ Perhaps our cur cultivated his 
ee =. this manner? Certainly he once licked at the word ‘Utopians’ 
and — that’s all, 
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Ah, you admit that the first possibility is disposed of and revealed as a 
plain impossibility, yet you still persist in contesting the objective justifica- 
tion of the ‘offending’ expressions? You simply will not grasp why, under all 
circumstances, the muck of the cur’s backward exertion remains stuck to 
his behind and must be picked off by himself with his epicurean tongue of 
own person? You declare that precisely this does not follow with absolute 
logic from the annihilation of the first possibility, and that therefore my 
formulation remains simply ‘shocking’? 


Unhappy man, since when does logic exist in a vacuum? Have again all 
facts, details and delicate distinctions, which constitute our case in its 
delicate truth, left no impression on your brain? Have you again so hastily 
chased them through your memory as I, otherwise, chase only water in its 
natural state down my throat?* 


For punishment I’ll let you do hard labour at the chain of my logic: 

In accordance with his pretensions and your assertion, the cur has read. 
Consequently, the case of picking up is not in question in the argument: 
Mr. Cur must have read in dog fashion, i.e., he picked off something with 
his tongue — it is irrelevant for the moment what it was. But now it 
stands established that he has read nothing in the Utopians. So the question 
arises of who was the producer of what was picked off. The cur himself 
because nobody else in the world unabashedly yapped that the ‘Utopia’ 
eonsists of ‘old stuff and the warmed-up wisdom of the good old Utopians’. 
This brings us to the question of what a dog can produce at all. Three 
things, my boy: Dog noises (especially bow-wows! ), puppies and — dog- 
shit! Hence what has the cur produced with his assertion aimed at the 
‘Utopia’? Sheer dog-shit from the point of view of content, sheer dog-shit 
from the point of view of form or morality (because the production target 
was deception). Consequently we have to ask how or in what way the muck 
could reach a place where it was possible to pick it off. There is no doubt 
about it, it must have come by way of the behind. Proof: Had it taken the 
front way (e.g., in consequence of nausea), the cur either could have 
retained it in his mouth or was forced to lay it down somewhere 
— two instances precluded by the premises. For, if the cur retained the 
muck in his jaw, he could neither have picked it off nor picked it up; if he 
laid it down somewhere, however, he would have to pick it up. Conse- 
quently the muck went by way of the behind and remained at the cur’s 
behind — stuck. Why? The deuce, because the cur had to pick off and 
not pick up; because he had for his purpose no other product at his disposal 
than his own shit; and because his behind remains the sole place, where in 


*You ought to know: Water which has been transformed in combination with 
other substances into good coffee, wine, cognac, whisky, etc. — such water I roll 
slowly through my palate, and carefully chew it. I send it on its further travels only 
under the condition that my brain via the totality of my taste nerves (the olfactory 
nerves also play a great réle here) has received an ineradicable impression of it. 
Do you know the story of the guest at an inn who gulped down a tremendous 
dram and shivered violently while consuming it? A neighbour felt disturbed at the 
sight and growled: ‘Why do you drink when you don’t enjoy it and you get the 
shivers?’ Peacefully the other instructed him: ‘What do you know about 
drinking? I am simply shaking myself so that the stuff soaks through everywhere.’ 
— There are many people who laugh on hearing the anecdote. Who perceives and 
makes use of the wisdom contained in it? 
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accordance with the conditions of the case, his own shit can be picked off! 
Consequently, the ‘shocking’ sentence, with the removal of the first possi- 
bility, is even more justified than before and we arrive at the second 
possibility. 

Possibility No. 2 consists in the cur having actually read like a person 
trained in reading. We are then concerned with a dirty dog whose claim 
is doubly foul (that is to say, doubly base, dishonest, deceitful) and makes 
the ‘shocking’ sentence likewise doubly justified objectively. For this dirty 
dog has indeed read properly, but has performed a backward exertion and 
substituted for what he read the shit which he casts at the ‘Utopia’. Mr. 
Dirty Dog, assembled gentlemen, has in the absence of other sources 
equally picked up nothing, but as before sh . . . d muck and used his own 
product. Consequenfly he has literally read only the dirt from his own 
behind, even and indeed especially when his behind is located where in 
other creatures one looks for the head. Consequently we always arrive at 
the same result whichever way we go, although at this stage I have to admit: 
The real dog, with whom we have to deal, is indeed a — dirty dog! In 
spite of the fact that he has not read the Utopians and therefore has not 
even substituted his own muck for what he has read, I could treat him 
almost entirely in terms of Possibility No. 2. That, however, does not 
become so refined a researcher as I am: Our dirty dog is certainly foul 
enough, but he has not fulfilled one of the essential conditions for 
Possibility No. 2 — he has never at any time read anything properly. 


And thus we have examined the content of the ‘shocking’ sentence from 
every possible angle and found no fault in it; with or without gall and 
venom it is and remains an exact description of the manner in which dirty 
dogs read. Should somebody now come along and ask for another form of 
expression (one more grave and more dignified, perhaps?), I immediately 
burst with gall and venom: Sir, in the interests of general and particular 
truthfulness this is impermissible and an utterly discreditable suggestion, 
yes, for once, beneath all dignity! This is a case where ‘gravity’ is not 
wanted — what is rather needed here is a mighty wrench to rip from the 
dirty dog his false beard of gravity, which is intended to give him the 
appearance of a ‘learned person’ and to facilitate the deception. Art, 
criticism, science, etc., can deal with any subject but they must do so in a 
manner appropriate to the subject, the specific subject — on no account 
should they present the pretentious dirty dog in the same way as one 
merely sleeping peacefully behind the stove. 


I do not want to speak at any length here of the prevalent mendacity 
in art, criticism, etc.; I merely want to establish the attitude adopted by the 
male and female ladies who set the tone. Since mendacity is bitchery in 
person, it passes for the highest virtue and is lauded, admired, enjoyed with 
delicate connoisseur smiles. All appropriateness and veracity, on the con- 
trary, passes as shocking and offensive. Should one then submit to the 
standards of th ladies and sound the retreat? Not I who would, for example, 
much prefer to destroy, Thomas Mann’s ‘art’ with gall and venom at one 
blow! Were it possible (alas, it is not possible!) I would instantaneously 
do it ‘shockingly and offensively’ and for the rest of my days I would only 
sing pzans to venom and gall. Instead, in our battle, one position after 
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another must be conquered. In this respect I am occupied with tactical and 
strategical ‘plans for engagement’, concerning which my man is already able 
to announce: 

‘Assure yourselves, good folks—(nor do I value whose squeamish 
stomach takes offence at it) I shall not be at all nice in the choice of my 
words! ——and that’s the thing I have to declare [it is an open war, you 
see, not one launched in the dark from some baneful corner! }. I shall 
never get all through in five minutes, that I fear——and the thing I hope 
is, that your worships and reverences are not offended—if you are, 
depend upon’t, I’ll give you something, my good gentry, next year, to be 
offended at——tthat’s . . ..——: 

Thomas Mann’ 's ‘Dr. Faustus’ and other choice morsels! 





* 


I will calmly commend myself and disclose to you that I never omit a 
word of any consequence in a debate. I must therefore mention that you 
have at least made a weak bid at supporting your sad little ‘argument’, void 
of content as it is, with a kind of crutch. You have ‘argued’ (nor can the 
quotation marks be omitted! ), that the cur is ‘not at all worth’ so much 
gall and venom. I am sorry, but your attempt to find reasons for your 
wish to inter it is — worth nothing! First: every subject comes into 
consideration for treatment and each is ‘worth’ its share; it merely must be 
dealt with appropriately. Second: the unworthy objects are par excellence 
the subject of criticism; to criticize ‘worth’ is an evil custom of the ‘critic’. 
Third: it is a matter of indifference what ‘worth’ the bushranging 
dirty dog has — normal people only strive to bring the highwayman under 
lock and key (my man has already told you how irrelevant person, time, 
place and the like are to me when I want to get down to the matter), Yet 
would you really believe me capable of being taken in by the popular tenet: 
It is beneath my dignity! ? Rather believe this: The fine tenet is 999 times 
out of a 1,000 merely the figleaf disguising the retreat of those impotent 
and consumed with rage. Behind it is concealed as the mother of ‘dignity’, 
fear of a second thrashing while the first is still smarting. 

For the rest it must be added concretely that the cur has furnished an 
‘argument’ in the Utopia-discussion. After all, we have promised not only 
to allow space for every argument (I do not mean duplicates), but to 
evaluate it ‘according to its merits’. Shall we haughtily beat a retreat before 
the ‘old stuff and warmed up wisdom of the good old Utopians’? It would 
be. suppression, misleading of the public, breach of faith! On the contrary, 
we say: The public must learn to find its way through God’s great stable 
and it must also learn how to behave with the individual beasts. Therefore 
let’s have the dirty dog! — his ‘argument’ is just what we were waiting 
for! 


Remember, too, that there were individuals who, on previous occasions, 
found just as much or much more gall and venom in me than you have 
on this Anti-cur occasion. For others there was not enough gall and 
venom (sharpness); still others (the wisest) laughed and enjoyed and 
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learnt and — like wise people solely wanted more reviews* of the same 
kind. Why do you not learn purely practically from such experiences how 
absolutely worthless are all discussions of abstract matters of style, tone, 
form and taste? 

To go no further, there is Wilhelm Lunen’s ‘Ring of the Nibelungs’.’ 
In it is explained at length that natural things, processes or actions, need no 
justification (they are in themselves neither good nor bad but they simply 
exist) and that it is only the results which are subjects for evaluation. 
Theoretically you have agreed with the ‘Ring’, but in practice (inconsistent 
soul that man is! ) you now oppose it. And, besides, I was still most amiable 
towards the cur, and as a good materialist I did not absolutely exclude his 
‘changing’ through thrashings and promised him: Should he once use his 
other vent, I’ll send him fondest greeting! 

Finally, the democracy of means of expression has been proclaimed, but 
immediately you leap at its throat. You mean well, but error is error, 
irrespective of whatever else is connected with it: You want to ban the 
venomous and gall-laden, or rather the scornful and sarcastic form of 
expression — two of the most colourful and tonal — on no other grounds 
than your mere private taste. 

And that is the point at which we must stand guard and close the 
phalanx. The laws of nature defend themselves, as we chiefly recognize in 
the revenge which these laws take on us when we violate them. Consider 
the man who inveighs against gall and venom and you will detect the 
slandered substance in the one who inveighs. None of us will offend against 
the broad democratic lines; they stand so inviolate that one may leave them 
to themselves and treat them as banalities. But where the obvious ceases 
and the ‘minutiz’ of content in the democratic philosophy, which alone 
have life, shall be ‘skilfully’ applied to democratic matters and affairs — 
at this point errors find their way through the minute holes and small 
crevices which we have left unguarded. Frequently we even feel the danger 
threatening us from these minute holes and small crevices. And then we 
fall into the most platitudinous of all errors and place as guards in front of 
them tenacious prejudices of education and popular tenets. There they 
stand, veritable Trojan horses, dignified painted wood without, devastating 
stupidity within — the rest is well-known! I am your Cassandra but will 
you listen to me? Will we at last, at last, for once escape the old lament: 
Alas, Cassandra, who, at Apollo’s behest, never found credence in Troy! ? 
Your error seems small, the effect is great (for one thing, it produced this 
long letter). It may weigh a grain and yet produces the same result as a 
hundredweight. It is fatal to democratic truth: democracy revenges itself 
and presents us with — fascism as the reckoning. 


* 


*I recently heard about a ‘critic’ (he was at the time employed on a large 
Social Democratic newspaper, otherwise of left radical or left rigmarole orientation 
and just crazy about the education, instruction and wakening of the ‘proletariat’ 
whose verdict on my reviews was: ‘O, they are very well written, correct an 
amusing, but I just don’t understand what Erikson actually aims at in them.’ 
(Sh, don’t say a word about it!) 


™ Published in Dince DER Zert, No. 2. 
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We live in an extremely imperfect democracy and we must strain every 
nerve to build it up until it outgrows itself and passes into a higher stage. 
Knowledge and matter are divisible ad infinitum — on the one hand, I 
could, therefore, continue indefinitely, but, on the other hand, I also want 
to stop at some time. 

I have noted above in connection with the statements of my man on the 
critics (naturally the critics in inverted commas): It would be an overhasty 
judgement if somebody thinks that everything has been said about the 
critics and myself. That note has morally pledged me to present in another 
place what is still lacking — and your guess is correct if, upon mature 
reflection, you assume it will be in the neighbourhood of this passage. 

As against that, I have morally pledged you not only to read thoroughly 
the various passages in this letter twice (it would be better if you read the 
whole letter thoroughly ten times), but also to think through the ‘Ring’ 
once again, our practical experiences, the style and tone questions (concen- 
tration on the content!) and the proclamation of the democracy of means 
of expression. 

Why have I chosen this place and no other to fulfil my obligation and to 
recall you to yours? Mature reflection at the right time and the 
right place will suggest to you: there must be a special reason 
for it! So — now my own patience is on the verge of exhaustion! — why 
did I do it? Another moment’s patience! — my man is at the very point 
of opening his mouth: 

‘—’Tis to rebuke a vicious taste, which has crept into thousands,—of 
reading straight forwards, more in quest of the adventures, than of the 
deep erudition and knowledge which a book [or a letter] of this cast, if read 
over as it should be, would infallibly impart with them——The mind 
should be accustomed to make wise reflections, and draw curious con- 
clusions as it goes along; the habitude of which made Pliny the younger 
affirm, “That he never read a book so bad, but he drew some profit from 
it”. The stories of Greece and Rome, run over without this turn and appli- 
cation,—do less service, I affirm it, than the history of Parismus and 
Parismenus, or of the Seven Champions of England, read with it. 

It is a terrible misfortune for this same book [letter] of mine, but more so 
to the Republick of letters;—so that my own is quite swallowed up in 
the consideration of it,—that this selfsame vile pruriency for fresh 
adventures in all things, has got so strongly into our habit and humour,— 
and so wholly intent are we upon satisfying the impatience of our con- 
cupiscence that way,—that nothing but the gross and more carnal parts 
of a composition will go down: —The subtle hints and sly communica- 
tions of science fly off, like spirits upwards,——the heavy moral escapes 
downwards; and both the one and the other are as much lost to the world, 
as if they were still left in the bottom of the ink-horn’.— 

If I, who first wanted to send the ‘critics’ to ... (no matter), 
may be allowed to stress at least one of the last wise things laid down and, 
as far as the ‘critics’ and I are concerned, fill in what is lacking: 

It is true enough that I hold ‘critics’, dirty dogs, Thomas Manns, 
etc., to be the most superfluous or most harmful (whichever fits given cir- 
cumstances) things in the world; I candidly admit that they have often got 
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on my nerves! But the opposite is equally true: they are useful to me, 
arouse me and afford me much pleasure. I am under their obligation for 


never have I bothered myself with a ‘critic’, listened to the yelping of a ( 
dirty dog or researched into a Mann without drawing from it some Wt 
enduring profit. From you, too, I have again learnt much, i.e., I have again is an 
considered the question of tone, style, form and taste from points of view robb 
and in connections which are very — instructive. My man comments over one | 
my shoulder: add : 
‘I wish it may have its effects;—and that all good people, both male back 
and female, . . . may be taught to think as well as read.’ letter 
woul 

* sing] 

to tl 


In conclusion, a personal word or two between ourselves. Do you know 


is to 
what you are, Erik? You are an artful scamp and have played your réle as ’ In 
‘critic’ with much gravity, while you were inwardly bursting with laughter! aa 
Cunning as Eve, the false slut, you have held the juicy apple under my _— 
nose, knowing well that I wink at all seductresses: If it is God’s will, I 
shall keep still! And why have you seduced me? Merely because you were disa 
bored and you wanted to provide yourself with something sensible to read! duty 
I must do penance for that in three respects. First respect: As far as my sug) 
head is concerned everything is in order, but as for my heart, it in particular app 
is not doing well at all. The doctor has ordered strict rest in bed as well as wit 
a completely inactive mode of life — you should have taken this into sen 
account. Second respect: Every three hours a nurse comes in with a big smi 
syringe (boy, the nurse I like but the injections increasingly make even apy 
lying down problematical! ). Third respect: Engrossed in the apple I forget pre 
to look at the watch: each time the nurse surprises me out of my bed ‘ 
and rows me: ‘Are you crazy, Erikson, sitting for hours at your writing I) 
desk and sweating out nonsense? Just see what you look like! — as though ‘ 
the biggest nonsense is still to come! Back into bed with you or I'll tell the Pe 
doctor it’s a waste of time to bother about you.’ 
My nurse is full of energy; her heart is in the right place (as far as I can ; ' 
see, a natural piece of art!); the wretch is pretty, and bold, too. I almost , 
suspect my man of being a little opportunistic about her." He helps her a 
drive me to bed, at the same time he cannot refrain from philosophically ju 
generalizing her opinion about my condition and what to do about it: th 
se 


‘_—I won’t go about to argue the point with you—’tis so——and I 
am persuaded of it, madam, as much as can be, “That both man and 
woman bear pain or sorrow (and, for aught I know, pleasure too)’ best in a I 
horizontal position”.’ : 

| | (Position I’m just being forced into! ) . 
Hoping to read you again soon! Yours ever, e 
ERIK. a 


*We naturally retain our acumen: There és no harm in purely private oppor- 
tunism of this kind — I simply state my suspicion! 

*It is the words in parentheses which strike me as opportunistic, because I am 
at present not using them directly for my own purposes. 
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Post scriptum 
(Indispensable if the foregoing fetter is to become an open letter.) 

What would a letter be without a P.S.? The same as an ecoration! What 
is an ecoration? It is a decoration which for want of an initial ‘D’ has been 
robbed of all the charm of great excellence! It is the same, say I, for 
one could also write ‘noitaroce’ (which means: wait, fair reader!) then 
add a ‘D’ and discover the full meaning of the mysterious word by reading 
backwards. Would that not be the same? Put it to the test and read this 
letter backwards, beginning with the last letter of the P.S. which here 
would have to be considered as the still lacking ‘D’. It contains not one 
single letter which it does not also contain when read from the beginning 
to the end — and so to achieve great excellence all that has to be done 
is to finish the P.S. 


In order to digress from this introductory digression: Everybody knows 
that I consort with my guardian angels” and, besides evil, also friendly, 
spirits who give me éxcellent advice, take care of me, etc. Well, my man had 
disappeared with my nurse, who, having given the injection, had done her 
duty, and could still walk. Nevertheless I saw him and heard him clearly 
suggest that I publish my letter to Erik Erikson as an open letter. This 
appealed to me very much, only I was somewhat at a loss as to where and 
with what words I could apprise my readers, justify myself to them and 
send my letter on its way with an apt general recommendation. My man 
smiled a very telling smile, as if to say: No difficulty at all! — the 
appropriate place is in the P.S., and, as for the words, I have them already 
prepared. Write: 

‘No, [ll not say a word about it——here it is;—in publishing it— 
I have appealed to the world——and to the world I leave it;—it must 
speak for itself. 

All I know of the matter is—when I sat down, my intent was to write 
a good book [we must say letter, don’t you think?]; and as far as the 
tenuity of my understanding would hold out—a wise, aye, and a discreet 
—taking care only, as I went along, to put into it all the wit and the 
judgement (be it more or less) which the great Author and Bestower of 
them had thought fit originally to give me so that, as your worships 
see—’tis just as God pleases.’ 

You will understand, dear reader, my enthusiasm at these words and why 
I exclaimed: That fits like a pen in the inkwell! — that suits me fine! — 
that does the trick! You’re the greatest man I’ve ever met — I can 
hardly tell you how much I admire the skill with which you apply the 
minutiz of philosophy to any matter at hand! But since you speak in an 
open letter of mine and most of my readers will not guess who you are — 
am I not obliged to present you to them in due form? 

He nodded: You certainly are and you know very well what words are 
needed in our case. Proceed! 


* See Dincg DER Zeit, No, 3. 
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Solemn Presentation by Erik Erikson of the greatest man he has 
ever met. 


My dear readers and readers of good things all over the world! 
I have the honour, nay, the extraordinary honour of introducing 


LAURENCE STERNE, 
Esquire, Author, be it noted, of Tristram Shandy! It so befell by a 
strange concourse of consistently frustrating circumstances — and 
please spare me the trouble of giving an account of them, for I’m no 
initiator of causal chains of that type! — that Mr. Sterne, Esquire, 
and myself by-passed one another for nearly fifty years and became 
acquainted (imagine! so far as names can tell us anything, 
‘not even by name!) not earlier than three months ago. But since 
then, we have been inseparable friends; Mr. Sterne, Esquire, asks me 
to add — no less than the most perfect friends in eons and 
eons. Mr. Sterne further insists that I do not terminate the presenta- 
tion without a special statement. The statement as such, it is only too 
true, interferes with my habitual modesty of behaviour, that delicious 
fruit of an excellent education which never fails me, except when I 
want it to in order to offend or provoke ‘critics’ and the like — 
something I do not permit myself more than four times a day. There 
is, however, no way in which I can resist making such a 
statement. Mr. Sterne strongly insists upon it and, besides, by some 
lucky coincidence, we happen to be confronted with one of the four 
daily occasions I have mentioned, so that I cannot refuse my most 
perfect friend something which I would have done anyway. Let it be, 
therefore, once against just as God pleases: Mr. Sterne is thoroughly 
delighted to have been presented at last (that is to say, nearly 200 
years after leaving this world so overpopulated with ‘critics’) in the 
light in which he should be presented, as he has been throughout 
this letter. The light he has in mind is the right light (a very serious 
one for that matter, interjects Mr. Sterne! ), and the man who has 
presented him in the right light is none other than his inseparable 
friend, Erik Erikson, who has written the right letter. 


Believe it or not, I felt very good when I read the presentation over, in 
spite of the interference with my modesty. By now I should have reached 
the end of the P.S. and, consequently, of the whole letter, but I was still 
not completely satisfied. On thinking over the reasons for this, I discovered 
what was lacking. I asked Mr. Sterne: Haven’t you a covering moral to 
give the letter in its entirety the finishing touch, I mean something useful, a 
precept for good readers and, at the same time, offensive to bad ones 
and ‘critics’? 

You bet, I have! —with these words, Mr. Sterne raised his right hand 
and pointed the forefinger: 

© 5" A dwarf who brings a standard along with him to measure his own 
size—take my word, is a dwarf in more articles than one.’ 

With all my best wishes (good feelings on the one side, no bad ones 
on the other—that’s what I really wish both sides!). Yours sincerely, E.E. 
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MATERIAL AND DOCUMENTS 
Two New Leaflets by our friends in America 


THE RIDICULOUS CONFLICT 


(On the Projected Atomic War Against Russia, 
and a Counter-proposal) 


At the end of November, 1950, in the midst of the more recent Korean 
reverses, Truman held a Press conference at which ‘he affirmed that the use 
of the atomic bomb was being kept ‘under consideration’ as a normal item 
among American weapons. Put in sly phrases, it was supposed to be nothing 
new. But the general reaction took the thing in its true meaning, as an 
unequivocal threat. New York papers at least were not devious about it; 
they carried sidewalk interviews: ‘Should we drop the bomb or not?’ 

The Presidential court biographer, Jonathan Daniels, was of course 
obliged to shape his terms of praise out of the traits of inanimate objects, 
little-organized natural phenomena, or low forms of life — ‘stubborn’, 
‘unexpected’, ‘shrewd’ — and Truman might easily be thought to have 
committed a pure blunder, especially in view of the cease-fire negotiations 
which followed. Such a notion would nonetheless be a mistake. The threat 
accomplished what it was meant to — this: always more Americans by 
their very struggle with shock, regrets, and misgivings, close tighter about 
themselves the trap into which they have been coaxed. They draw the bitter 
conclusion: ‘Since there is no other way out’ (they have been told that) 
‘and anything else means losing more American lives, drop it and be done 
with it.’ Just as certainly as there is no intention to use the bomb now, so 
certainly does the appeal to the bomb build up the basis for its use in the 
future. What else are early ‘defeats’ for, but to fill the people with ‘stern 
resolve’ and break down their revulsion toward the ultimate measures? 

Consider the history of the Korean affair. We know, now, about the 
appropriation from which South Korea received nothing but some defective 
communication wire, and how clear warnings of the inadequacy of the 
South Korean army and the readiness of the north to attack were ignored 
by all responsible officials (is this reminiscent of something?). The pheno- 
menal lack of foresight was phenomenal indeed, yet not totally impossible. 
But the second occurrence should really make the most oblivious of us 
reflect. Was it after all so difficult to see what would happen when the 
Manchurian border was reached? It is not a question of MacArthur, who 
is strictly a great military profile, a nullity, but of the whole command and 
government. If taken at face value, the military ‘planning’ was so prepos- 
terously, so comically bad that it stuns all analysis and comment short of a 
simple resort to laughter. 

However, our natural initial impression of the cold, majestic idiocy of 
the business, would slight the careful arrangement such things require, in 
their own fashion. Those who doubt that are referred to the events of the 
comparable period in the last war. We are fortunate in possessing the 
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excellent documentation of Charles A. Beard’s ‘President Roosevelt and the 
Coming of the War’, and quite regardless of political predispositions the 
simple importance of the analogy should oblige us to compare that period 
with the present. If the above expression ‘clear warnings . . . were ignored 

. rings familiar, it should: Beard describes in almost these words the 
climax of official strategy, the attack on Pearl Harbour. The first 
phase of strategy, the economic sanctions and the failure to 
negotiate with the liberal government in Japan, lead clearly to the second: 
the replacement of the officers at Hawaii by creatures, the planned bottling 
of the fleet in Pearl Harbour, and the studious ignoring of the ‘Winds 
Execute’ message. A rigged defeat was the end in view. It was secured. 

The sequence of events is even clearer this time. Dear Dean Acheson and 
his State Department boys, whom the liberals love passionately and in 
whom they excuse the grossest infidelities, arranged the preconditions of 
the present conflict — the previous diplomatic failure in China. Enumerate 
them: 1) All real help was withheld from the ‘democratic ally’; 2) the most 
reactionary, corrupt régime possible was kept in power till the very last 
moment, then abandoned (half a million Chinese nationalists are still 
forcibly prevented from either helping in Korea or invading the mainland); 
3) as this was done it was solemnly declared that the decayed régime did not 
represent the people, there was a shift to overt compromise with the 
‘communist’ opponent, and, 4) it was averred — vilest, most artistic trick 
of all — that the mass of Chinese people are in support of that opponent. 

This was the desired conclusion, and completed the first phase. What now 
remains but for military experts to take over, wisely saying ‘We may have 
aircraft and supply, but they have superior numbers of “fanatic and loyal” 
soldiers’, and arrange their little demonstration as they can? The military 
failure is the continuation of the diplomatic failure by other means. In each 
sphere, step succeeding step, it is carefully provided that the easier, less 
violent possibility is frustrated, and the other appears as the only alternative. 
In fact the disasters in Korea are the expressive caricature, in naked 
logistic strokes, of the previous diplomatic defeats, and Acheson and 
MacArthur, the Punch and Judy of the supposed conflict within the 
American government, are surprised in the end in one bed, carrying out the 
same unsightly, natural chief function of American ‘foreign policy’. The 
final goal is now in view: the people are to be reconciled to the ultimate 
military measure, the atomic war — which the isolationist ‘opposition’ — 
Taft — embraces harder than anybody else, once the comedy is ended. 

There is a progressive degeneration in men’s minds when they have been 
captured by the logic of supporting war based on such premises. The gross, 
devouring, featureless conceptions involved sicken the senses even as they 
impose conviction, destroy intellectual fertility, remove all sensitivity and 
with it the capacity to distinguish between original and crude copy. 
Journalists have observed with an air of profundity the ‘parallel’ between 
this pre-war period and the previous one, with its aspects of ‘isolationism’, 
‘appeasement’ and so on (as if the parallel exhausted the matter! ), but have 
failed to observe that history is repeated only as farce, that a swindler is 
much bolder after his first success, that, in short, the political justification 
offered for this war is a caricature even of that of the last. 
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Then a shadow of excuse for the solution by military means of the 
problem of ‘advancing totalitarianism’ was available, for the lie, that the 
populace of the opponent countries had a tie of some sort with its rulers, 
was at least plausible. Now it is utterly clear on the basis of testimony 
repeated, varied, confirmed from all sides for decades by Ciliga, Serge, 
Kravchenko and thousands of others that Russia and its satellites are simply 
one vast prison camp from which the chief burning desire of a great part of 
the population is only to escape. 

How, in the face of this do our self-assertedly non-Mongolian leaders 
propose to solve the problem? By that one measure among all others best 
calculated to make things worse for the peoples to be liberated: namely, 
the removal in atomic war of the lives of vast numbers and for the others 
the widespread destruction of their pitiful remaining resources. (Let us by 
all means fight up and down the Korean peninsula two or three more times, 
bombing and demolishing both ways. Note that the proposal of Senator 
Genghis K. Taft differs from the official practice chiefly in degree. It is the 
caricature of the caricature. For G.K.T., defeat is conceded in advance 
instead of being staged, and all the sooner is contemplated the bombing of 
the vital installations seized by the ‘communists’.) 

Now, let us embrace with total seriousness the asserted objective of 
American foreign policy, and strive like very Trumans personally to 
organize the moral forces of the world against the Stalinist beast! Certainly 
there is nothing lower than the snivelling proposals made by the ‘progres- 
sives’ of compromise in the name of ‘peace’, with the implication that the 
governments of Russia and its satellites have a right to negotiate in the 
name of the peoples in their claws. But if we do this, the first thing we 
shall have to grasp firmly, and the entire moral of our argument up to this 
point, is the following: if the mentioned degeneration of sensibilities had 
not destroyed at the outset the capacity for sane laughter, this proposal to 
liberate the peoples by atomic war would have long since foundered in the 
utter, incredulous ridicule of all men. For never, never in the whole history 
of the world, have means been proposed which were more fantastically 
ill-adapted, more ridiculously inappropriate for the end which they claim 
to serve. 


THE COUNTER-PROPOSAL 


The rational alternative is not exotic or far to seek. Indeed it takes all 
the diplomatic art at official command to ignore it. It does not involve 
atomic bombs, ordinary bombs, or the resort to war at all. The greatest 
threat to Stalinist Russia is not a foreign army or its armaments, but 
internal: the vast population of suffering, starving, oppressed, seething 
peoples it contains. Have we forgotten that when Hitler invaded Russia in 
1941 two million Russian soldiers surrendered to him in a few months 
without a fight? Flowers were strewn in the path of the Nazi armies by 
the peasantry who greeted Hitler as a liberator. Later the peasants resisted 
the Nazis fiercely but only when it had been proved to them that Hitler too 
oppressed nationalities, maintained forced collectivization, deportation, mass 
starvation and the rest. And let no one believe there are not the beginnings 
of a parallel tendency to barbaric behaviour in American-occupied 
territory! The occupation finds it possible to support a South Korean 
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government which, for example, recently carried out a mass execution of 
500 to 600 ‘convicted political prisoners’ including women and children. 
On account of such things as well, the slave peoples have lost all confidence 
in the west and expect nothing but explosives from the sky. 

For this reason, is not the best appeal now through practical proof of 
intent? Suppose only some of the sixty billions and more spent on 
armaments (which would, if the tactic were successful, be unnecessary) 
were employed to buy food of all kinds (first of all surpluses), medicines, 
and all the other most essential consumption goods, and these were 
dropped on the states behind the Iron curtain from the air, shipped into the 
neighbouring countries, smuggled past the borders directly into the hands 
of that population. Consider only this: how the prestige of whoever was 
responsible for implementing the action would then compare with that of 
the organized mechanism for milking the peasants of their produce called 
the collective farm system. The disintegration of the Russian social 
organism, proceeding directly from each starved ‘cell’ which composes it, 
would be the inevitable and only possible result, and the creation of com- 
pletely ardent and unmenacing allies, where now is indifference and hostility, 
would be gained instantly. The continued restraint of the mass of the 
Russian-controlled populace is unstable, and solely feasible because no hope 
appears anywhere, no crystallizing centre for reaction to the chronic 
anguish. 

The measure is infinitely cheaper than any war could be. Its transparent 
simplicity expresses just its self-evident merit. There is no refutation of it, 
it is no more than sanity. For that reason we appeal to everyone who can 
no longer conceal from himself the bottomless madness of the alternative to 
take the proposal up, insist on it, and publicly advocate it. There is not 
much time, and the name of the alternative is the self-destruction of 
humanity. 

THE Epitors OF CONTEMPORARY ISSUES. 


COMMENT 
By E. V. Swart* 


Though the first part of this leaflet is excellent, it nevertheless goes 
completely astray with its ‘Counter Proposal’. The decisive error in it is 
based on a misunderstanding of the following sentences from Ernst 
Zander’s answer to Josef Mackiewicz, ‘War as a way out?’ (CONTEMPORARY 
IssuEs No. 7): 

‘. . » Yes, how would it be if we could discover a lesser evil which is no 
lesser evil at all but an unlimited blessing? How would it be, if, for the 
sake of the whole of humanity, we carried on profoundly serious “war- 
mongering” for a truly happy war of liberation, and pooled all our 
energies to fight for the proposition that we “shell” North- and South 
Korea, China, the Russian satellite States and even Moscow with bread, 


* The author’s name is given to meet ‘objections’ like that of Blair’s that the 
criticism of ‘No Real Choice’ (CONTEMPORARY IssuEsS, No, 6) ‘was unsigned for no 
good reason’ (page 44), 
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egg-powder, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, tinned meat, dried milk, butter, 
peanuts, beans, etc., etc., etc.? This glorious and absolutely irresistible war 
would not only be fantastically cheap and fantastically easy to conduct but 
that it would also have the following effect we will guarantee by staking 
our necks without hesitation: the repulsive monster in the Kremlin would 
be its first victim — with its unleashing he would, in deadly horror, choke 
on the vodka in his bloody maw. . . . It is solely and only the respon- 
sibility of those who make “public opinion” whether the “happy war” for 
the fight against crime (and not the rival gangsters) will be launched, or 
whether the crime, in whatever guise, shall ruin us once and for all. There 
will be an enormous democratic majority available for our proposal, and 
even the conscious criminals will agree to it (in the last instance we are all 
“prisoners of the system”), once the ideologists and all those possessed of 
understanding decide to explain the situation frankly to the multitudes.’ 

It is the word ‘shell’ which has seduced our friends into conceiving the 
idea of ‘dropping’ and ‘smuggling’ food, etc., into the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. But: the word was put into quotation marks to indicate 
ironically that no actual ‘shelling’ but an economic measure of great 
magnitude was meant as an attentive reading of the quoted sentences 
reveals. It requires only a modicum of economic and political insight to 
perceive that this ‘counter proposal’ of our friends is (in the most sweeping 
sense of the word and in spite of all good will and all possible considera- 
tions) quite amateurish. It should be clear that, whether by the means 
proposed in the leaflet (and only the published leaflet has to be commented 
on) or by any other means, the ‘dropping’ and ‘smuggling’ of food cannot 
lead to the political consequences aimed at in the leaflet. 

In the best of cases (supposing the ‘dropping’ or ‘smuggling’ is carried 
out by balloons, self-piloted aircraft, and individual smugglers — and it is 
difficult to consider this way seriously), the proposal can have no effect at 
all. Only the ruling clique will benefit. It has every means at its disposal to 
interfere with balloons and smugglers, and the greater their number the 
better the interference, so that the food will accrue to them as ‘Gift-Parcels’. 
There is no need to dwell upon details: Even a democratic state, let alone 
the fascist states behind the Iron Curtain, would be able, and in a way 
that does not at all affect the status quo, to deal with attempts to drop and 
smuggle food for political purposes. Is it necessary to mention that a 
smuggler has one chance in thousands of crossing a fascist state border of 
the Stalinist brand and returning alive? or to point out that such smuggling 
would have to be done by inexperienced idealists (not numerous anyway 
and to whom we could not recommend such sacrifice) or by ‘professionals’ 
in ‘the trade’? 2 

In the worst case (supposing the ‘shelling’ or ‘smuggling’ is to be done 
by regular armed aircraft and an army of necessarily armed and trained 
smugglers — both absurdities in themselves) we may as well go to war 
right away and not try to prevent it, which is the heart of the matter. 
Speculations as to whether or not the ‘tension’ between East and West is 
serious and can lead any day to the outbreak of an armed conflict are 
in respect to the ‘counter proposal’ of our friends quite irrelevant. Such 
speculations are completely beside the point, for the proposal was to avoid 
the horrors of a new world war by infinitely cheaper means. The further 
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we go into the details of their case, either in its best or its worst form, the 
more absurd does the proposal become; but the decisive point against it is 
a sheer economic one which rules out everything else. And that point 
further reveals that our friends, in their laudable eagerness to go ahead, 
have forgotten what has been theoretically worked out in our reviews. Since 
repetition on the most diverse occasions and in ever new contexts is the 
mother of learning, and since learning is impossible without committing 
a series of mistakes (and the mistakes are committed sometimes on this, 
sometimes on the other side of the Atlantic) the crux of the matter may be 
summarized as follows: 

Even were millions of tons of food and other goods dropped or smuggled 
successfully into the countries behind the iron curtain — even this fantastic 
and impossible enterprise would not alter the politico-economic status quo 
if the ‘shelling’ does not have its beginning in the states of the so-called 
free world. Without this condition sine qua non the world will remain 
divided just as it is, as may be clearly recognized from the Press-comments 
on the ‘proposal’ of the American Senate for an economic blockade against 
Russia and its satellites (which proposal may be characterized in passing as 
the worthy supplement to the arch-reactionary Marshall- and Schuman- 
plans). In other words: Only an economic shift in the western world, that 
is, the utilization of all products for the needs of the population and the 
free development of all productive forces towards this end, can (a) isolate 
Russia, (b) break down the slave economy in the colonies, the satellite states, 
and in Russia itself, (c) either prevent the war or give the necessary 
guarantee that it is a war of the really free world for liberation and not for 
final destruction. 

One has to be clear as to the ground on which one stands and 
operates. If one says that an economic shift of the indicated magnitude 
is impossible or cannot be achieved in time — then one must give up the 
fight to prevent the war and recognize that the idea of ‘dropping’ and 
‘smuggling’ food is doubly impossible of realization (one may be assured 
that no ‘dropping’ will be permitted before ‘charity at home’ is firmly 
instituted). If, on the other hand, one holds the view that the majority can 
be convinced of the necessity of an effective change, then one must concen- 
trate on the effective change beginning in the ‘free world’ and then envisage 
with the effectiveness of the change the possibility of a war started by the 
Stalinist gang. 

Such a war is, under the conditions of the effective change, highly 
improbable, but the point is that, if Stalin in his desperation resorts to it, 
we would in enthusiastic agreement with an overwhelming and fully free 
majority accept the risk. On the basis of the change it will be by its own 
nature a war of final liberation and not destruction and oppression. And it 
would be under all circumstances a short one. Some hundred millions of 
people will have already felt the blessings of the change and will be ready 
to secure them for ever, finally fighting for their own cause. Through an 
encirclement of plenty (for the first time in history propaganda would be in 
a position to tell the truth and nothing but the truth) Stalin and his gang 
will be in a minority position without resources. Far less than Hitler could 
he rely on any support from the people in the satellite countries, who, on 
the contrary, would break away immediately at the outbreak of the war if 
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time has not permitted them to do it earlier. Far more than under Hitler 
would the Ukrainians and all the other oppressed nationalities in Russia 
itself greet the democracies as true liberators and they would bring about 
the fall of the Stalinist system before the armies of the allied democracies 
reach Moscow. And during the war-operations the ‘dropping’ of food 
would be an effective additional measure to demoralize everybody in Stalin’s 
neighbourhood. 

With the economic key to the question of ‘shelling’ kept in mind the 
conclusion reads: 

We must embrace with the utmost seriousness, as the leaflet of our 
friends quite rightly avers, the alleged desire of the Westerners, advertised 
daily in the official Press, to liberate the millions of people suffering from 
the totalitarian hell of Stalinism. Are not those in power even prepared to 
plunge us into the most costly, the most useless, the most hypocritical, the 
most ruinous, and the most hopeless war ever for the purpose of ‘libera- 
tion’? Consequently the propaganda and agitation against this war and 
for a way out of the vicious circle of capitalist economy must, with no 
equivocations and double-dealing necessary, as in their third total arma- 
ments drive, go in the following direction: Those in power can have a 
victory over Stalin, in sharp contradistinction to their own proposals, at 
an infinitely lower cost and with the support of all the people suffering in 
the world. They may, to be modest and give them a chance to convince 
themselves, start really to liberate only South Korea and ‘shell’ the popula- 
tion with what it needs to live, and then wait for the effect it has on the 
‘enemy’ side in the north. They would be surprised at the results, were it 
not for the fact that they know what the results would be anyway and act 
as hypocrites for oppression under the guise of ‘liberation’. 


EISENHOWER FOR PRESIDENT! 


General Eisenhower has been visiting the countries of the North Atlantic 
Pact one by one, and the responses he has been getting have not been 
too encouraging. Eisenhower is too fine a man to be wasted in this way, 
spending his time travelling to capitals where he is received politely, but 
coldly. Here, in his own country, the warm appreciation which he deserves 
should be accorded him. 

The newspapers recently carried the announcement that Eisenhower, 
acting as consultant to the Defence Department, urged that draft service be 
performed as a national obligation with only nominal pay. He recommended 
$10 a month; at present draftees get $75 as recruits and $80 after four 
months, just as volunteers do. 

This is a remarkable proposal, and it isto be wondered why Gen. Eisen- 
hower did not publicize it at the time he first presented it in private 
conferences with defence officials. There are some people whose reaction 
was that Eisenhower should himself receive only nominal pay, but this is 
absurd, since a professional soldier of his talents should, instead of having 
his pay cut, be promoted to a civilian post in keeping with his abilities. As 
President of Columbia, Eisenhower has found at first hand that young 
American citizens do not need the lure of large pay to enter the armed 
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services. In fact, they give little regard to any lure at all. So why waste the 
money? 

Eisenhower’s proposal shows deep insight into little-understood problems 
of military service. For example, if the pay of the soldier or sailor is small, 
there will be less excessive squandering when on leave or furlough; there 
will be less tendency to inflation; there will be fewer con men, gamblers, 
and other parasites living off not-too-wise servicemen; there will be better 
relations between American servicemen and the servicemen of other coun- 
tries, whose pay until now has been much lower than the Americans’, 
generating bitterness between allies who should be on the best of terms for 
maximum military effectiveness. 

Eisenhower’s proposal clears the air about why sAmericans fight. No 
longer will it be said of servicemen from poor homes, ‘He never had it so 
good as in the Army’. The American military man will be, beyond argu- 
ment, fighting out of patriotism. No matter whether he is lying around 
waiting for orders to ship out, or in the heaviest combat, he will be earning 
every cent he gets, a big improvement over the situation in World War II. 
There is no good reason why Eisenhower's proposal should not be applied 
to civil service workers as well. This would mean an end to boon-doggling 
in the lower echelons and smarten up the entire governmental apparatus. 
As a matter of fact, in times of national emergency like the present, every- 
one should be working for his country’s interest, regardless of the size of his 
pay. To ensure that this is so, just as with the dollar-a-year men, everyone’s 
pay should be nominal, with exceptions perhaps in the cases of certain 
corporations who are already committed to cost-plus and cannot easily 
change their book-keeping. 

Our military budget and accompanying taxes are huge; every intelligent 
means of lowering the cost must be given careful consideration. It is 
characteristic of Dwight Eisenhower to come forward with the best sugges- 
tion of all, and moreover the only suggestion, among all the politicians’ 
talk, of lowering costs and taxes. Eisenhower belongs in the White House! 

Let’s start the grass-roots ball rolling! Come to the first Eisenhower-for- 
President rally in a campaign that will soon sweep the country! It will 
be held at 

THE GREYSTONE HOTEL 
on 9lst Street at Broadway, Main Floor 
on Tuesday, 13th March, 1951, at 8 p.m. 
Presented as a public service by Contemporary Press, publishers of 
ConTEMPoRARY IssuEs, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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